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Ajjout tlircc-fourths of tlio following pages have 
already appeared in the Forlnvjlitbj Review. This 
p(jrtion has been carefully revised. 

The remaining part — beginning with Section XIV., 
page lo3 — in which tlie writer discusses the expe- 
diency of making the eh'inentary schools free, has 
not been printed before. 

In an Appendix the reader will find extracts from 
the Elementary Ediicatiai«fflKI^ of I8Tfl, as well as 
from the regulations of ^Education j^o[)artmont. 
This may liolp to make .^he* ^features of the existing 
system clearer to those who are not already familiar 
with it. Finally, as a means of financial compmison, 
the education budget of the city of Chicago has been 
placed at the end of the volume. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


f. 


W E aro constantly told by supercilious and incon- 
siderate Liberals that thq present aspect of the 
question of national ‘ education in England is only a 
new version of the old quarrel between conventicle 
and steeple-house. The* oPaplaints • against the 
Twenty Eifth clause are siw dcKyji to the resentment 
of a religious faction. The cry for universal School- 
boards is explained by §ie spleen of dissent. The 
denunciation of Mr. Forster as a renegado from the 
principles of those Puritan ancestors of whoiu he 
made such untimely boast, is traced to the mortifica^ 
tions of* nonconformist vanity and arrogance. The 
whole controversy is narrowed to the ancient story of 
rival churches and wrangling sects. Even Mr. Faw- 
cett, in his now and slightljr diverting character of 
“ moderate churchman,” is rcfreshcd*by a Conservatwe 
cheei; for imputing sectarian aims to the very men 
who advicate national education and the absolute 
exclusion of denominational interests. 
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Now even if this were a true account of tCo matter, 
a Liberal might still think twice before making up 
his mind that there is no nft)re to be said, nor any 
reason why he should take sides with one of the 
disputants Inore than with the other. He would do 
well to reflect that it is as unsafe to bring an indict- 
ment against a whole sect as against a whole nation. 

C t 

If dissenters and chiu’chmen have thus drawn them- 
selves off into two great camps, now both of them 
alive with the hum of war and giving dreadful note 
of preparation, there is presumably some very real 
and substantial prize at issue. Energetic dissenters 
and energetic churchmen know very well wliat 
they are about. No great body of Englishmen will 
take trouble and spend money and face the wear and 
tear of forming and conducting a long 

campaign, just to gpltirfy a resentment or air a griev- 
ance. Those who assert that all this is done at the 
bidding of a clique must, tn the face of all history, 
believe the dissenter to be a man of much docility and 
very little common sense. They can moreover have 
paid no attention to the actual evidence of the 
universality of the movement. As a body, *thc non- 
conformists are staunch and active in their hostility 
to the measure which a sounder and an older Liberal 

f * 

than Mr. Gladstone has described as the worst measure 
• passed by any Liberal government since 1832. 

A. second reflection naturally suggests itself to any 
one who loolss at the controversy seriously. Sup- 
posing that the present struggle is primarily and on 
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the surface a fresh outbreak of the old feud between 
church and chapel, which of the two parties to the 
feud is from its antecedents the more likely to be now 
fighting on the side of political progress ? We are 
not talking of the minor. social graces, hor of litera- 
turt>, nor of speculation, nor of msthetic contributions 

to our national life, nor of anything else except 

• • 

2 )urely jiolitical action. Putting all tlie polemics of 
theology and ecclesiastical discipline aside, which of 
the two parties has done most for freedom and good 
government and equal laws in England ? Apart from 
tlic lu'cscnt issue, is the political tradition of noncon- 
formity or tiio political tradition of tlie state church, 
the wiser, tlie nobler, the more enlightened, the more 
beneficent? Let history answer. Its voice is clear 
and beyond mistake. eji.s not a»single crisis in 

the groAvth of English ifoeftics in which the state 
church has not been the champion of retrogression 
and obstruction. Yes,® there was one. In 1688, 
when her own purse and privilege Avere threatened, 
she did for a short si^ace enlist under the flag .which 
the nonconformists had raised in older and harder 
days ; •immediately after, when with their aid and 
on their princijAles the oppressor had been driven oqt, 
she reverted by a sure instinct to her own base doc- 
trines of passive obedience and persecuting orthodoxy.* 
Yet- this is the brightest episode in her polilical 
history. In every other great crisis she has made 
herself the ally of tyranny, the organ *of social oppres- 
sion,* the champion of intellectual bondage. In the 

• • B 2 
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sixteenth century, the bishops of the state church 
became the joyful instruments of Elizabeth’s perse- 
cution, and in their courts the patriotic loyalty of the 
Puritan was rewarded with the pillory, the prison, 
the branding-iron, the gallows. In tlie seventeenth 
century, the state church made her cause one ^fith 
the cause of the Star Chamber and the. Court of High 
Commission, with prerogative and benevolences, with 
absolutism and divine right. Tlie nonconformists 
shed thpu’ blood for law and ordered freedom. The 
church, when she returned to ‘ exalt her mitred front 
in court and parliament,’ retaliated on them for their 
services in the great cquse which she has always per- 
secuted when she could, and always denounced when 
she could not persecute, and bitterly suspected when 
she has been unable ^ Vrsccute and ashamed to 
denounce, by urging on most vindictive legislation 
that defaced the English statute book even in the 
evil days of the Ecstoratiorf: She preached passive 
obedience with an industry that would have been 
apostolic, if only its goal had been the elevation 
instead of the debasement of human nature. When 
that doctrine became inconvenient, she put ft aside 
fur a while, but as we have seen, she speedily relapsed 
into the maxims of absolute non-resistance when 
power and privilege once more seemed safe. The . 
Eevolutioi; was no sooner accomplished than the 
state clergy turned Jacobite, deliberately repudiated 
the principles of the Ee volution which they had • 
helped to make, and did their best to rendo the 
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Hanoverian succession impossible before if came to 
pass, and unpopular after. When George iii. came 
to the throne, and politics took a new departure, the 
state church clung to her pestilent tradition. Ilcr 
chiefs were steadfast aiders and abettors m the policy 
whfch led to the loss of the American colonics \ and 
then in the policy which led to the war with the 
French republic. The evil thread of this monotonous 
tale has been unbroken down to the last general 
election. That election turned upon the reijiofal of 
an odious and futile bacfge of ascendancy from the 
Irish nation. The dissenters were to a man on one 
side, and the dignitaries of the church alm’ost to a 
man on the other. *A11 this, it may be said, is an old 
story. It is so ; but if Vic are told that the present 
struggle for national cdu|:.) er is onlya repetition of 
an old battle, it is worth while, to steady our judg- 
ment by reminding ourselves what that old battle has 
been about. The story Aiay be trite, but the moral is 
not yet out of date. 

Nobody pretends that the state church alone is 
answerable for all the iniquities and follies of legis- 
lation dnd policy in which she has taken a leadirrg 
part during the three centuries of her existence. The 
majority of the nation mjast share the responsibilities 
of the laws of the Kestoration, of such outbreaks as* 
the Saehcvercll riots, of the war against freedom in 
America, and the war against freedom in France. 

The active leaders of the state church had no mono- 

• % 

poly t)f intolerance or coarseness or ferocity or hatred 
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of light. , No one asserts anything so extravagant as 
this. What is tme, and a very important truth, is 
that the state church has never resisted or moderated 
these coarse, ferocious, intolerant, and obstructive 
political impulses in the nation ; that, on the contrary, 
she has stimulated and encouraged them, and where 
she could, has most unflinchingly turned them to her 
own profit. The clergy have not been the only 
enemies that freedom and light have had in our 
country:; but the enemies of freedom and light have 
always found the clergy ready to lend unction to their 
own bad causes, and eager to dress up obscurantism and 
servility in preacher’ Su phrases and Bible precedents. 
Nor again, does any one pretend that either high forms 
of spiritual life or noble sons have been wanting to the 
Anglican establishmenl^^rsiman nature is a generous 
soil, even in the balerm climate of a state church. 
But it is her noblest sons, from Jeremy Taylor down 
to Maurice, who have evet^ found their church the 
most cheerless of stepmothers. It is not they who 
have., shared her power, or shaped her policy, or 
exalted a mitred front in court and parliament. They 
have ever been inside the church what the ‘honcon- 
formists have been outside. Alas, they have been 
too few and too weak. Their names are rightly held 
in honour among men of all persuasions, but they, 
have been neither numerous enough nor powerful 
enough td turn aside the verdict? of the impaj^tial 
student that the political history of our episcopal 
establishment, alike in England, in Scotland, and in 
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Ireland, lias been one long and unvarying’ course 
of resolute enmity to justice, enlightenment, and 
freedom. 

Dissent, it is true, offers little that touches the 
fastidious and sentimental love, which is* so much in 
fashion in our times, for the picturesque, the gorgeous, 
the romantic, the sweetly reasonable.. Its creeds are 
said to be narrow, its spirit contentious, its discipline 
unscriptural, its ritual bleak, its votaries plebeian. As 
politicians we need not greatly exercise ourselv-es in 
tliese high matters. Intollbctual coxcombry and social 
affectation are welcome to expatiate upon them at 
length. The dissenters have^ not been favourably 
placed for the acquisition of the more delicate graces. 
To stand in the pillory, to have your ears slit, to lie 
in bishops’ prisons, to bo en forth by the hundred 
from homo and sustenance, to .be hunted with Five 
Mile Acts, Conventicle Acts, Test Acts, Schism Acts, 
— the memory of thcsl things may Avell leave a 
tincture of sourness in the descendants of those who 
suffered them, and a {incture of impatience wi^h the 
bland teachers Avho invite them to contrast their 
pinched theology and sullen liturgies Avith ‘ the 
modest splendour, the unassuming state, the mild 
majesty,’ of the church that atEicted and persecuted 
them. Dissent is not picturesque, but it possesses a. 
heroic -political record. It has little in the Ava^ of 
splendour and state, but it has a consistent legend of 
civil enlightenment. It may lack mild majesty, but 
it hiiB ahvays shoAVii honest instincts. 
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If this, then, be a true reading of the past, as it is 
assuredly the reading of our most competent students 
of the past, there is a fair reason why we should 
expect to find the dissenters on the right side in^ the 
issues of the present. If in old days war between 
the churchman and nonconformist was often in reality 
a war between the forces of political progress and the 
forces of political reaction, we may perhaps find on 
looking a little more closely that it is the same 
conflict which rages now. It is worth while to 
penetrate below the surface of an agitation that at 
first and on the top docs not appear to go beyond 
recalcitrancy against the Twenty Fifth section of the 
Education Act of 1870. ;^j^is section, as everybody 
now knows only too well, enables School-boards to pay 
the school-pence of the children of indigent parents 
at whatever school, deiiominitioiial or otherwise, the 
indigent parents may select. Now the total amount 
contributed to the support of denominational schools 
under the Twenty Fifth clause in the year 1872, was 
no more than the trifling sum of £5,070 and a few 
shillings, arid of this £5,070 no less than £3,405 
were paid in Manchester and Salford alone, leaving 
. some £1,665 as the amount devoted to the obnoxious 

I 

purpose for all the rest of England. We may be sure 
that there would be no such storm as? has raged about 
this paltry- sum, unless it represented a principle 
which would sanction the devotion of 1‘ar tnore 
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2)ortontoiis amounts to sectarian teaching. In truth 

it is only the key to a position. It is a small matter. 

So was the yeoman’s house at Hougomont, and so 

were Hampden’s twenty shillings. The sophists of 

the press ridicule the dissenters and secularists for 

raising such pertinacious clamour over so insignificant 

a payment. They do not choose to see that the 

insignificance of the payment is just as much a matter 

of reproach to those who insist upon it, as to those 

who protest against it. If it is- frivolous and absurd to 

breed feud and disturbance in order to suppress it, 

why is it any less so to breed feud and disturbance in 

order to maintain it ? There is^ no better pro(rf of the 

lethargy and indifference wliich the long growing 

decrepitude of the government has thrown over the 

spirits of politicians outsi ’ ^ the two seetarian camps, 

than the fact that it is possible for writers or speakers 

to maintain that hostility to the Education Act has no 

wider or more positive flundation than the cession of 

five thousand pounds per annum to denominational 

schools. As we shall see in another place, the oppo-. 

iients of the Act are not wholly to blame for this 

most unfortunate misrepresentation of their real aims 

and substantial objections. The Twenty Fifth clause 

is the tiniest element in jin enormous process of de- 

jiominational endowment. The concentration of hos- 

1 * 

tility upon this minor piece of injustice an(\ impolmy 
— a .concentration* that was perhaps inevitable under 
the circiwistances — has given the defenders of the 
Act a^pretext for forgetting that Ave comiilain of the 
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injustice and impolicy of tlie whole. Such curtail- 
ment of the true proportions of the controversy has 
robbed it of all interest to an immense number of 
those who would have been inspired with zealous 
interest, if they had seen; .in the struggle for national 
education, what it really is, one of the highest* and 
widest issues in 4;lie public policy of our own or any. 
other modem state. ‘ 

' I append a statement of the case for the agitation against tho Twenty 
Fifth ftlahse : — 

‘‘ The ft/tress to be stormed is scctapanism in education. The government 
policy has immensely strengthened the position of our opponents : Ist, by 
the temptation of tho six months* grace, in consequence of which the nnmher 
of sectarian schools has been increased about 30 cent. ; and, 2nd, by tho 
additional ^grants allowed under the New Kevised Code, by which the 
expense of maintaining these sectarian schools. is rendered much less onerous 
to their clerical friends and managers. 

The building grants are irrevocable. Tho annual education grants can- 
not be successfully attacked at present, as the government insist, with the 
approval of the Htjuse, on equality/^’ position as between the Board and 
sectarian schools, and to reduce the\cate grant to the former would be to 
increase the local expenses and make education unpopular. The whole system 
is only vulnerable at present through the Twenty Fifth clause. 

“ Again, this clause is a practical grievance, which raises the whole ques- 
tion locally. The annual grants fr<<m tile Consolidated Fund are confused in 
the general taxes, and are not present to tho mind of the individual when ho 
pays income-tax or drinks beer or lea. 

“Further, the importance of this ‘detafl* is seen when we consider the 
alternative. Mr. Forster says truly, ‘ If you moan to have compulsion you 
must provide for the payment of fees for tho poor, and while, as in most 
jountry districts, there is only one kind of school, and that a sectarian school, 
you must pay the fees to these denominational institutions.* 

^ “The answer is: Place these schools under tho management of popular 
representatives during the hours of secular instruction; and if you give 
religious instruction at all, let it be a^i the cost of those who provide and 
control it, and under a separate teacher at a distinct time, and then all 
objection to the Twenty Fifth clatisc disappears. 

^No one will refuse to remit or pay fees in the case of Board schools under 
the control of the ratepayers ; and hence the settlement of this particular con- 
troversy can only be efifecled by tho League schemd!** • 

% 

Hei*e again is Mr. Dale’s way of putting the matter : — • 

‘ “As soon as School Boards were established it was discovered •that the 
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It is worth while to make an attempt to extricate 
the question of the educational system of the country 
from this narrow rut, in which the mere party spirit 
of some and the indolence of more are well contented 
that it should he left. It was a very common opinion 
amodg Liberals in 1870 that the government had lost 
one of the moat magnificent opportunities that any 
government ever had, of carrying the nation a long 
and distinct step in the foiward way. Has anything 

4 

rf ^ 

deiiominationalists were far more eager to pay the fees of childreij attending 
denominational schools than to provide additional school accommodation. 
The Twenty Fifth clause opened a new source of income for the managers of 
schools connected with the Church of England and the Church of Home, and 
in every part of the country they tried very hard to avail themsi^lves of it. 
Mr. Forster sustained them. If School Boards provided in their Bye-laws for 
remitting the fees of poor children attending their own schools, hut not for 
paying tho fees of poor children attending denornixiational schools, the Bye- 
laws were approved, but the approval was accompanied with a strong letter 
hearing Mr. Forster’s own signature, and declaring thj^t Justice required 
that the Boards should enable the po >r parent to send his child to a school 
where it would receive the theological teaching the parent desired. On this 
principle the League joined issue with him. Had Mr. Forster contended 
that where the Board school was distant from the child’s home, and the 
denominational school near, it woul^ he reasonable to pay the fees, tho con- 
troversy would have assumed a very ditl'orent character. Had he said that 
where there was no Board school at all within an easy distance, it would be 
impossible to enforce compulsion^unless the Board were willing to pay the 
fees for attendance at a denominational school, there would have l^en no- 
grave difficulty. But these were not tho grounds on which Mr. Forster 
contended t^at School Boards were bound to use the powers which the Twenty 
Fifth clause conferred on them. There might he a Board School within twent}^ 
yards of a poor child’s home, the denominational school to which, probably 
under the instigation of a clergyman, a priest, or a Scripture-reader, tlfe 
parent desired to send it, might be far less efficient, and might he half a mile 
away, but Mr. Forster contended that Justice required that the Board shcAild 
•pay the fees at the denominational school, in order that the child might 
receive denominational teaching. To accept denominational schools a 
temporary necessity, and to send poor children to thpm in casds whore tliere 
are 119 other schools in wkich they can he taught, is one thing; but to claim 
as a matter 0^ justice that these schools should receivti aid from the rates, 
when«tho children might Jbe taught as well or better in schools under the 
control ff the ratepayers, is a different thing altogether.” 
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happened since to weaken the grounds of such an 
opinion ? On the contrary all that has happened since 
goes to strengthen them, and the fact that so many 
thousand children have been got into the schools in 
consequence of the legislation of 1870, does not in the 
least affect the contention that they have bceli got 
there in the worst possible way, and. that the system 
which sends them there is the least favourable to good 
instruction, to social concord, to religious equality, 
and^to^hc sense of public duty and national responsi- 
bility. The Panglosses of politics arc incessantly cry- 
ing that all is well now that a slightly larger fraction 
of the ‘children are finding their way to school. All 
would still not be well even if that fraction were a 
great deal larger than it is. 

In 1870 there was an opportunity for a thorough 
settlement of the question, which might not have 
wholly satisfied the Conservatives, but which would 
at least have had the merit*'of carrying out the prin- 
ciples on which the ministerial majority had been 
returned. Even the Conservatives and churchmen 
expected such a settlement in a sense contrary to their 
own wishes. They were prepared to meet and accept 
it. They knew that this was one of the things which 
had been meant by their defeat at the polls, and they 
were ready to make the best of it. The English 
Liberals, (Sven the‘most exacting and impatient among 
them, were fully sensible of the great difficulty and 
complexity of the subject, but they remembered that 
the government had already achieved two " gi*eat 
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exploits, tlio Act disestablishing the Irish Church, 
and the Irish Land Act, each of them more difficult 
'and more complex than the third great task which 
remained for them to perform. The cabinet did not 
shrink from dealing with Pm'chase and the reorgani- 
zatioip of the Army as a whole ; yet this too was a 
matter which called for the utmost dplicacy towards 
powerful vested interests, the highest constructive 
power, and the maximum of admipistrative skill. 
People expected the reorganization of education tos. be 
dealt with as a whole. It '"was felt that a niinister 
who had threaded his way with triumph through the 
two very arduous Irish questions was fully com-petent 
to manifest equal grafep, completeness, and firm com- 
mand of the principles which had stirred the enthu- 
siasm of the constituencies, when he camo to the third 
question, the English question,^ about which the 
majority of the new electors cared a great deal more 
than they cared about the grievances of Ireland. 

We know how these expectations were disappointed. 
An immense agitation had gone on for many years for 
the purpose of extending the franchise. Yast enthu- 
siasm had been shown at the subsequent elections for . 
the principles and persons of men, whose great cry^ 
was religious equality. The victory had at length 
been achieved, and those who had fought the battfe 
expected to enter into the fruits. Y et the first great 
English measure wkich followed all this excitement 
and all this effort y^as a bill which Mr. Gathorne 
IIardy*might have devised, and which a Conservative 
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chajtnber would not have rejected. Instead of con- 
structing a S 3 ’stem which would loan ujion public 
responsibility and duty, the minister gave to the 
denominational system the most valuable hol2) it has 
ever had. ' As if to compensate the Anglican church 
for the loss of prestige she had sustained by Irish dis- 
establishment, |ie did his best to hand OA'er to her the 
elementaiy education of England. 

The original Bill, as Mr. Dale has rocentl}" described 
it, provided for the establishment of School-boards, 
but they were not to be universal ; it conferred on 
School-boards the power of enforcing attendance at 
school,- but that power was j)ermissive, and School- 
boards might decline to use it. It contained a very in- 
efficient conscience clause, and it p('rmitted the School- 
boards to majvc their schools intensely sectarian ; there 
was nothing to hinder tlu'- teaching of the Church 
Catechism or the formularies of the Church of Eome. 
It enabled School-hoards to yive assistance to denomina- 
tional schools from the rales. It placed no limit on the 
time^ durinf/ which netv denominational schools might 
obtain building grants ; nor did it prevent netv denomi- 
.national schools from receiving the same annual grants 
that Avere made to existing schools.’ 

Permissive School-boards, permissive compulsion, 
permissive supremacy of the strongest sect, proved the 
f^icbleness and Avg-nt of confidence in themselves and 
the nation, Avitii Avhich the government had shaped 
their law. But the enormous subsidies -which this 
law gave, and was intended to give to the state 
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church, showed something worse than feebleness. 
The ministers professed to make the Board schools 
unscctarian, and then they encouraged the sectariau 
schools against them. What was hardly less important, 
they left the training schools mainly in the hands of the 
seets^ so tliat almost the only teachers to he procured 
by the model unsectarian schools Avoro^ persons brought 
up in the lines of active sectarianism. To saA"c bare 
appearances thej' declared in name ibr undenomina- 
tional schools, and then they did their b^st; to 
enable denominational sehbols to Avin a permanent 
triumph oati’ them. The statc'siiuai Avho had roused 
tlie country by dcmouncing the as(;cndan(y of a 
denomination in Treltnid, forsook their oAvn cardinal 
l)j^nciplc in a system for cherishing the ascen- 
dancy of a denomination in England. .There Avas a 
j)olitical obliquity in this AA'hich far surpassed that of 
the Conservatives in establishing household suffrage. 
And Mr. IJisraeli had tlift satisfaction of dishing the 
Whigs, Avho wore his enemies. Mr. Gladstone, on the 
other hand, dished the dissenters, Avho Avere his 
friends. Unfortunately ho omitted one element of’ 
prime importance in these rather nice transactions. 
He forgot to educate his party. 

The residt of this one slight oversight has been a 
serious disaster. It is absurd to charge those w^lo , 
disapprove irreconcilably of \ho education policy ‘.of 
the governnient Avjth breaking up thb party. It Avas 
broken up. by thc^ government itself *in 1870. The 
party^ as the parliamentary A'otes of its representatives 
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in the House of Commons attest, was hostile to tlic 
extension of the denominational system. Liberalism 
in 1868 meant this hostility more than any one otlier 
thing. The assumption by the nation of duties whicli 
had hitherto been left to the clergy, came foremost 
among the hopes of those who had been most ardent 
in the cause of parliamentary reform. It was the 
first article in that programme of improvement and a 
higher national life, for which, and for which only, 
parliamentary reform had ever been sought by sensible 
men. This was the centre of the party creed. The 
break-up which we shidl see openly consummated in 
the course of the next few months, was practically 
effected by the men who came into office to resist 
denominational ascendancy, and then passed a mcasiy’o 
which gives to the schools of the Church of England 
about 7 3 per cent, of the total sum provided by the 
state for the primary instruction of children.^ 

No one in 1870'was so Hind to the difficulties of 
the problem, or so bent on symmetry at the expense 
of waste, as to expect the government to introduce a 
scheme that would thrust aside what had already been 
achieved for primary instruction under the volun- 
tary and denominational system — a system called 


' The Education Grant for the year ending 31st March, 1871, was distri- 
buted thus : — 


£ 8, d. 

Church of England 613,302 8 1 

Rompn Catholic ‘ 44,633 14 ’ 5 

Wesleyan 46,662 10 4 ^ 

British . 100,064 11 2 


.€703,463 4 0^ 
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voluntary, although, let us remark in passing, it had 
received some <£10,000,000 sterling from parlia- 
• mentary grants between 1839 and 1868.^ But no 
one among Liberals suspected, nor did any one among 
Conservatives hope, that a deliberate invitation would 
be g^A'on to this system to extend and consolidate 
itself. Yet the half year of grace in itself constituted 
an invitation of this kind, of which the persons con- 
cerned availed themselves with prudent expedition, 
hardly believing in tlieir own good fortune.^ ^ * 

But a still more decisive stop than even this was 
taken, not ordy for the extension but for the perpetua- 
tion of the old system. The. annual grants were 
increased, to the amazement and delight of the Con- 
seryatives, who had never wished for so unnecessary 
a concession. The increase of amiiial grants under 
the New Ee vised Code was an expedient as fatal to 

secular instruction of an advanced kind, as it was 

/ 

encouraging to the views dP sectarian managers. On 
the one hand it lessened the cost of maintaining schools, 
so that a large and fairly managed school may. be 


^ Of this £10,000,000 about six and a half millions have been paid to the 
church school* ; add to this the church share of the cost of central administra- « 
tion, and the total of the church share of the ten millions will be seven. 

The Building Grants, during the six months* grace, were, in 1871 : — • 
3,330 applications. Of these, 2,282 applications had been approved by the 
14th June, 1872. It was estimated by •Mr. Forster that the Building Grants 

would amount to £400,000. 

• - 

Of the 3,330 applications there were — • 


Church of Fjngland . 

• Roman Catholics ^ 
Other (^ominations 
^British and unsectai^an . 


2,885 

82 

128 

235 


The total flumber of applications previously w-as onlj^ 150 per annum! 
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quite or nearly self-supporting; a Cliurcli manager 
may thus retain the control of one of these “ nurseries 
of church principles,” without any sacrifice being 
required from the subscribers. On the other hand, 
the extreme grant (half , the total income), may bo 
obtained with only a moderate exertion, and teiwhers 
hare no inducement to increase the efficiency of the 
school beyond a very low standard. 

fi III. 

Before going further, let us briefly examine the 
nature of the policy of making the clergy the admini- 
strators of the fund devoted by the state to purjioses 
of primary instruction. Why do we object . to this 
policy ? Why do we assert that the maintenance of 
this system lof leaving elementary education in the 
hands of priests is a fatal blow to our best hopes of a 
higher national life ? This is a question which should 
be answered in the largUst way. It involves at 
bottom our conception of some of the deepest prob- 
lems which are destined to try the strength of societies 
for perhaps two centuries to come. Ileforc touching 
• this fundamental part of the controversy, let ns remark 
one or two more obvious, but still very important, 
sides of it. , 

To begin with, the instruction which is given in 
the denominational schools has been almost worthless, 
and if it does not continue to be s^*, the reason of the 
change will be the competition| of the •<insectarian 
schools. We hear a great deal of the wonders that 
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have been wrought for education in England by the 
system of which the clergy have been the chief pro- 
moters. It is worth while to bear in mind the exact 
extent of the sacrifices made by the Church. The 
subscriptions to Church of England school^, according 
to the last published report of the Privy CouncM 
(1871-2), amounted to £343,084 13s. Ad. Whether 
that is any very prodigious sum, we shall presently 
consider. It would be ungenerous to speak of the 
efforts and sacrifices made by the clergy on 'behalf 
of their schools in a to5 critical spirit, if such 
efforts and sacrifices in the past did not happen 
to be made the ground of utterly dispropor- 
tionate claims to educational control in the future. 
Nothing would be more ignoble than any attempt to 
disparage the services of the clergy in the spread of 
instruction. Still it is rather hard that the fact of the 


clergy having done a little in the past, should prevent 
the nation from doing A great deal in the future. 
When we hear the denominational system extolled as 
a magnificent and unparalleled monument of Christian 
•charity and Christian energy, and when it is made to 
stand in *1116 way of public policy, it would be a feeble* 
postponement of justice to generosity, if we did not 
ask what after all is the o^itcome and upshot of this 


piagnificent and unparalleled monument. It is this. 
“ Of four-fifths of the scholars about to Icaye schodi, 


either no account ,or an unsatisfactory one, is given 
by an exaiminatioi^ of the most strictly elementary 


kind.”* 


*•0 2 
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This was under the old system. Let us pass to 
the new. What is that state of things which any one 
who knows the value of instruction finds so deplorable, 
and any one who knows the value of public money 
hnds so wasteful ? The -last blue-book may tell us, 
and in a very few words. This is the key scnterice to 
the right reading of the whole system : — “ Considering 
the large number of children who leave school for 
work at ten years of age, it is not satisfactory to find 
that of the scholars above that age who were exa- 
mined, as many as 46,910 were presented in Stan- 
dard I., 74,654 in Standard II., and 81,602 in 
Standard III.” (P. xii.) 1 subjoin in a foot-note the 
qualifications required by the New Code, so that the 
reader may see for himself what ability to pass in the 
Third Standard amounts to.* Consider then, first. 
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that only 27.14 per cent, of the whole number of 
cliildren in the schools are over ten years old, and 
1.82 per cent, over fourteen years old ; second, that a 
large proportion of the children go out of the schools 
at ten, and learn no more as.long as they live ; third, 
that of all the children over ten who were* examined 
in the year ending Aug. 31, 1872 (namely, 318,984), 
only 122,704 passed in all the subjects of even the 
three lo;^er standards. Now make as many allowances 
as you will for thos(‘ who were absent frym*thc 
insp(!ction for other reasons than non-qualification ; 
for those who were qualifii'd by attainments but not 
by atteiKlances ; for those' wbej were for economic 
rc'asons jirescntcd in a lowc'r standard than their 
attainments Avould have' justified ; for those Avhe) 
[easseel in two out of the thre'e' subjects add only faileel 
in one : the broad result is still this, — that the tnass 
of the childrem leaving schoeil at ten or e'le'ven, dee so 
witheiut any real, effcctivi, eir lasting facility in the; 
use of the simplest intellectual instrumeaits. 

Figures and standarels convey only one jifirt of* the' 
l;vil. Another question remains, to which the answer 
is still more unsatisfactory. Ea^gii when a child can' 
pass the; iieAv Third Standard, what docs that mean t 
“As reigards the actual amount of education which js 
got in our schools,” Avrites ope insiiector, “ by the 
children who are examined in the ‘provisions of till; 
Nenv’Code, I belioA^e that a considerable^ number learn 
to write a 'fairly leijible hand ; but that feto learn to 
read ivWioal e/fort such hooks as children of their aefc 
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ought to read with perfect ease. For example, I havt 
heard every child in the fii’st class of a school read 
without difficulty a paragraph of the book which the 
class was being trained to use, and every one of them 
break down signally even -over the simple words of a 
sentence iif a book of a similar stamp which ha^ not 
been seen beforfe.” ^ Such children, therefore, might 
pass in their standard and yet their passing would be 

no guarantee that they could read ten lines away from 

< 

the book with which they had been crammed. 

“ At present,” writes another inspector, “ vast sums 
of public money are granted on the examination of 
children, who by reason of the disproportion between 
their age and attainments, offer little or no promise 
that their so-called education will be of any lasting 
benefit either to themselves or the State.” That is to 
say, “vast sums of public money” are simply wasted. 

Speaking of the half-timers, the same inspector 
gives this account : — “ At ten or twelve years of ago 
the unhappy children make their first appearance at 
school, knowing nothing, and practised in all manner 
of bad habits. The teachers do what they can ; force 
them perhaps through one or two standards ; then 
arriving at thirteen these ripe scholars pass full time, 
leave school, and their education is over. That this 
is no exaggeration is e''ndent from comparison of the 
numbers presented in any factory school in Standards 
I. and II. with those in the upper standards, and from 
observation of the age of the children in lower, stan- 

} Mr. Stewart's Eoport, p. 150. 
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dards. I give for illustration the only school I have 

examined during the week in which I write. In it 

48 children were examined in Standards I. and II., 

and 14 in III., IV., V., and VI. Throughout the 

whole of Preston, which has an average attendance of 

mor?than 11,000, I do not think that IQO children 

have been presented this year in the 6th Standard. 

Yet it is obvious that unless a child can show an amount 

of knou^edge something like the higher standards of the 
^ » • 

Code., he holds out very meagre promise that amj^ p^ma- 

nent effect will follow from Jtis school career N ^ 

nearly every other inspector tells the same story of 

the ultimate worthlessness of tjiose results M* which 

we arc paying so disproportionately. One of them 

even says this : — I don’t wonder that even the most 

intelligent parents take away their children from the 

elementary school after ten or eleven years of age; 

perhaps it is their very intelligence that makes them 

do so. Where there i# little or perhaps nothing 

taught save reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 

school is in truth merely an ii^ant school gi'own to 

• undue and monstrous proportions.” “A really good 

reading-lesson I do not often hear,” says one.^ “ i 

cannot conceal from myself,” says another, “ that the 

general instruction undes the Hew Code is meagre 

.and formal I see this^ strongly in the reading 

exercise^ where children of the higher standai'ds who 

read fluently and ^with accuracy are often unable to 

1 

^ Xr. Steele’s Keport, p^l. 14o-6. - Mr. Kennedy’s Report, p. 102. 

* ^ Mr. oyug’s Report, p. 177. 
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answer fair and simple questions, either as to the 
meaning of the words used, or to the subject-matter 
of the lesson. I have always been of opinion that 
a child who cannot answer such questions ought 
not to be allowed to ‘pass’ in the exercise. For the 
reading is^ really no reading to him ; it is only an 
exercise in sound and not in sense ; it gives him no 
information.” ^ This, let us observe, is an account of 
the higher and best children. “ Teachings in its 
highest sense,” WTites a third, “is almost* extinct, 
and teachers seem inclinecf to think that their respon- 
sibility is now limited to training children to ‘ pass ’ 
the exenninations prescribed in the New Code.” * 

All this is the natural conse'quence of entrusting 
public money to persons whose chief interest in the 
matter is sonKething quite apart from the purpose for 
which that money is entrusted to them. We are 
t hinki ng of the nation, of giving a chance to the poor, 
of improving those intellectual resources on which as 
a people of skilled trades we depend for so much of 
our prosperity. The little knots of managers on 
whom we so irrationally devolve the duty are not. 
thinking of this, but either of their sect* and its 
dogmas and shibboleths, or else of nothing at all. 
Mark then how little j&aiit pre get for all our labour 
and money. 

/To pass in Standard VI. a child must be. able to 
read with fluency and expression^ to write a short 
letter, and to work rule-of-three Fjums and^ fractions. 

‘ Mr. Watkins, p. 217. • * Mr. Stewart, p. 165. • 
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These are no immoderate acquirements. Yet in this 
standard onJy 15,031 children were presented, and of 
• these 1,236 failed in reading, 3,755 failed in writing, 
and 6,212 in arithmetic. That is to say, of the two 
million children on the school registers, ’only 8,819 
passwl without failure in the three subjects of the 
sixth standard. . 

We should never allow ourselves to forget what 
Mr. Mmdella told the House of Commons in 1870, 
that theEnglish sixth standard (in the Kevised'Code, 
not the Hew Code), ouf highest, is below the 
lowest Saxon, Prussian, or Swiss standard even for 
country schools. “Arithmetic was taught *in the 
schools in Germany 'to an extent far beyond that 
which was deemed necessary here. In Saxony, the 
pupils before leaving school, were no^ only called 
upon to read fluently, and write a good readable hand, 
but they were also required to write from memory in 
their own words a shortlstory which had been pre- 
viously read to them ; and the childi*en besides were 
instructed in geography, singing, and the history of 
.the fatherland, as well as in religion. We had never 
yet passed 20,000 in a population of 20,000,000 to' 
the sixth standard in one year ; whereas old Prussia 
without her recent aggrandisement passed nearly 
380,000 every year.” ^ 

Let this be an answer to those who remirid us thiift 
eligibility fpr exaniination in the new ^Standard YI- 

practically 4mplies,lj (1) that the scholar is fourteen 

• ^ 

• * Speech in the House of Commons, March 18 , 1870 . 
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yeai’s old, (2) that he has never missed his examina- 
tion during five preceding years. Many children, 
I am told, who could easily pass in Standard VI. 
have not fulfilled these conditions, and arc therefore 
classed iox examination .in IV. or V., Say 10,000 
children oome into this category — ^probably r ,'000 
would be nearer the mark — what then ? 

This, therefore, is the hrst ground why we should not 
do anything to encourage or extend the denon^natioiml 
schools, Their secular instruction is bad. They do 
the work, for which they claim an eternal and sub- 
stantial gratitude, so ill that the result hardly deserves 
any gratitude at all. Two-thirds of the children 
turned out by them come out in a condition of igno- 
rance practically unbroken, and with a quantity of 
instruction sb small as to be practically worthless. 
As was well said by Dr. Lyon Playfair, “ What we 
call education in the inspected schools of England is 
the mere seed used in otlfer countries, but with us 
that seed, as soon as it has sprouted, withers and dries 
up, and never grows up into a crop for the feeding of 
the nation.” ^ Politicians who tell us that the one 
■'great object of their lives is to secure general compul- 
sory education, seem never to think it of any im- 
pqrtance whether the education is good or bad. They 
deafen you with the statistics of increased attendances, 
viith thp. jargon 'of the register and the time table. 
To them instruction is instruction and eveiy hour at 
school is assumed to be fruitful. fW c heaf-how many 

^ ISpecch in the House of Commons, June 20, 1870. 
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thousands of schools are open, how many thousands 
of certificated teachers, assistant teachers, and pupil 
teachers are employed in them, how many thousands 
of pounds are required to defray the cost, how many 
thousands of children attend^ and with that*portentous 
numerical demonstration wo are expected to be con- 
tent. Yet a mere mouse comes forth from this 
labouring mountain. The children no doubt receive 
a certaiii^ amount of drill in cleanliness, order, punc- 
tuality, obedience ; more than this, they are mad6 in 
a silent and unconscious way alive to the presence of 
social interest and duty around them. They are not 
left in that half-wondering desolation, that 'forlorn 
abandonment, which stamps itself in the weird fea- 
tures of the gutter children of great cities. All this 
is true and it is important. But such drill is not 
enough, and no one seriously contends that it is 
enough. It is essential that the children of the 
workmen and of the poo:^' should be admitted a little 
further within the gates of civilization than this. 
The denominational schools, as the figures of» the 
“results of the examinations prove, have taken no pains 
to admit'them fiu-ther. 

It is hard to see why people insist so eagerly 01 
compulsion, and declare that universal compulsion h 
•the one thing for which they care, when the fare oJ 
which you arc going to compel the children to partake 
is of this beggarly, and innutritions quality. Hence 
the fallacidusness cf Mr. Lowe’s assertion that “ we 
should endeavour to get to school the million and a 
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half of children who do not attend, rather than enter 
into competition with instruction already given.” 
That is, we are to leave the quality as it is, and devote 
all our efforts to augmenting quantity. There can be 
no more ^ross illusion. -. Yet these denominational 
schools, with all their bad instruction against -(^liich 
wc are warned not to compote, are the only schools 
accessible, and according to the present law, the only 
schools that ever will ho accessible, to one halLor more 

I ^ 

of Our population. The gentleman’s son at nine is 
barely supposed to have begun his education, yet this 
child at nine possesses an amount of knowledge that 
represents more than, the whole educational stock in 
trade which is thought sufficient for four-fifths of the 
children of the workmen. 

Contrast this wretched, illusory, starved outcome of 

your magnificent monument of Christian energy, — 

Christian energy, mark, that has been substantially 

supplemented by building giants and capitation grants 

from the purse of the state — ^with the state of things 
« 

in Seotland. “ Every peasant in Scotland knows that 
it is his own fault if he does not acquire such know-' 
'ledge in his own school as will enable him to* aspire to 
the university. Out of 3,500 students at the Scotch 
universities, about 500 aroithe sons of wage-making 
artisans or peasants.” The common schools of the 
TTnited States are probably not so good as- those of 
Scotland. .Yet a professor at a university in one of 
the great towns of the West latdy told the present 

' Dr. Lyon I’layfair’s Speech, June ‘20, 1870. * 
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writer that among the lads in his university classes 
are some who rise at four or five in the morning to 
make their day’s bread by distributing the morning 
papers ; others who light the lamps in the streets ; 
while one of the best students this year is a*youth who 
goe^^own to the town every afternoon to earn a 
dinner by shavjng at a barber’s. In answer to a 
question where these strenuous pupils had previously 
been al^^ to pick up instruction enough to enable 
them to profit by professors’ lectures, my informant 
said it was the fault of any boy who had been to a 
common school if he had not picked up instruction 
enough for this. Of how many^ of the schools* acces- 
sible to the corresponding class in England will their 
most admiring champions contend that this is true ? 

Mr. Forster has always, to his honour, expressed a 
peculiar anxiety that there should be as many ways 
opened as possible by which boys from the working 
class, who had shown spicial capacity and promise, 
should have a chance of higher secondary instruction. 
No other politician has spoken with such fervour of 
this most desirable consummation. Not all the poli- 
ticians together could have done more than he has* 
done to make it impossible. The instruction in the 
bulk of the denominationai schools which he is bent 
on preserving and feeding, is so wretched that the 
children who can get no other are wholly , debarred 
from* ever being fit .to profit by the liighcr instruction. 

The children are being got into the schools, but 
what bf that? Who that 'has had to do with the 
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evening classes of a Mechanics’ Institute does not 
recognise the deplorable ti*uth of this picture which is 
given us of one of them, in a district where the provi- 
sion of elementary instruction is counted unusually 
satisfactorj : — “Apprentices come expecting to take 
up the sciences. Young joiners, masons, meebfEiiics, 
and representatives of other trades come, knowing' that 
a knowledge of building construction, practical and 
theoretical mechanics, and other subjects treating of 
the^ strength of materials, the erection of buildings, 
and the making of machinery, would be of great 
advantage to them. They find to their bitter disap- 
pointment, when they really have to face their work, 
that they have come to learn mathematics, knowing 
next to nothing of arithmetic ; that their spelling is 
so bad that sionio of them cannot write out the prob- 
lems dictated to them by the master. Throughout all 
the sciences, from chemistry downwards, and to a 
groat extent in the case of drawing also — ^which has 
been pronounced ‘ the mainspring of a technical educa- 
tion^’ — the same difficulty of want of foundation and 
groundwork is experienced.” Thus the attendant at 
..the night class after a day of hard labour has to vex 
himself with the harassing and cheerless drudgery of 
multiplication and divisiop, of writing and spelling, 
instead of being fitted by an efficient discipline in his 
e^j'lier youth to come direct to the higher work, whose 
practical interest would at once improve, refresh, and 
animate him. 

It is no wonder that of the young men who oome to 
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Icani tlie special knowledge connected with a certain 
trade, and then find that they know nothing of the 
• simple rudiments of the subject, while “ some go back 
manfully to the three E’s, not a few give up the whole 
thing in despair, and leave the classes altogether. It 
is ppGcisely the same in elementary classes. Young 
men and women flock to the Institute when these 
classes commenefc. Scores of them can scarcely read, 
some can neither write nor cypher, and after a few 
W'ceks t^h difiiculty of learning, shame of theii* igno- 
rance, and temptations of c«ie sort or anothef take a 
large percentage away.” No doubt a percentage would 
fall away in any' case, but it is too lamentable that 
public indifference nursing a public delusion should 
leave us contented with a system whose results are so 
disastrously useless and inefficient as this^kind of stoiy 
proves them to be. 

‘Certainly no child below the sixth standard could 
do any real good in a sqpondary scliool. It is clear 
then that the present system and standards of primary 
instruction exclude all but a very small minority from 
£0 much as the bare chance of partaking of those vast 
means of •educational endowment which lie open to the, 
sons of the middle and upper classes. It will not do 
to say that the children^ of the poor have neither 
capacity nor industry nor time enough to come up *to 
Standard VI. Nobody in hi^ senses will believe th<jt 
therQ is any disqualification about English poverty so 
fatal as this. It i^ not fatal in Scotland. It is not 
fatal* i« the United States. It is not fatal in Germany. 
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It would not be so in England, if the instruction of 
the young were recognised as one of the highest of 
national duties, instead of being a superfluity left to 
the sects, and if the superintendence of the dis- 
charge of this duty were rescued from the control of 
clerical managers. 

The denominational schools can never make the pro- 
vision of good secular instruction their main object, 
for the excellent reason that the provision j)f good 
secular instruction is a secondary object with those 
who work them. Thes6 persons meant, and still 
mean, sectarian instruction to be the first thing, and 
seculaf instruction the second, and second it has been 
and will be. Here is a recent a’dvertisement from the 
Church Times: — “WANTED, at once, £50 to rescue 
200 souls from Dissent. Of your charity help ! ” On 
further inquiry we loam that this means that it is 
proposed to establish a church school in order to sup- 
plant a dissenting school In a district at Swindon. 
Yet the people who give this fifty pounds for the pur- 
pose. of rescuing two hundred* souls from dissent will 
in due time be extolled and cherished by Mr. Eorstei* 
•as persons who have made a sacrifice for education. 
“ In the present condition of church schools,” we arc 
told by the National Society, “ it is more than ever 
necessary that they should be made the nurseries of 
church principles. . . . This last [that the- children 
may ^o.w up to be not churchmen only bnt commu- 
nicants] is the object at which w e ought uniformly 
to aim — the training of the young Christian f6r'full 
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communion with the Church ; and as a preliminary to 
that a training for confirmation. The tvhole school time 
of a child should lead up to fhis.^’ ‘ 

Of course therefore secular instruction goes to the 
wall, and the greater the zpal of the cliui^hman, the 
moi^>«surely will this be the case. We have no riglit 
to blame the sectarian managers for that. But we 
have a right to ask for the diseontiniianco, on tlie very 
swiftcsf^ terms compatible with practical expediency, 
of a sysfem which has shown itself so deplorable a 
failure. Instead of that, tlfc grants were increased — 
a step neither more nor less than fatal to educational 
progress. Those who were anxious that the •quality 
as well as the quantity of education should bo attended 
to, urged Mr. Forster to resduce the grants in the. 
lower standards, even if he increased thcjn proportion- 
ately in the higher. This most wise suggestion was 
rtyected in the same spirit as most other suggestions 
likely to be disagreeable H) the partisans of sectarian 
teaching. 

Many clerical managers frankly confess that the 
.withdrawal of religious knowledge from the subjects 
of the mspector’s examination has quenched their* 
interest in the whole process. They thoroughly dis- 
trust secular instruction.* Their organs abound in 
.the well-lmown nonsense as to its dangers, and 
solemnly warn us that writing and. arithmetic do n>t 
make loyal citizens or virtuous men, that there is 

no moral power ii'i grammar, that geography does 

• • 

• ^ MoniWy Taper for August, 1872. 

D 
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not implant generous aspirations, nor does .spell- 
ing lead us to flee from iniquity. People who had 
only learnt to read and write, to spell and do sums, 
‘‘would probably proceed in some such way as many 
did in Paris ; when they felt overawed by the superior 
power of authority, the people, trained under er'sys- 
tem of secular education (s/cj, petitioned for the state 
to And them whatever capital was needed to convert 
artisans into manufacturers. When defeat had^rushed 
the»p6wer of the state, they inaugurated t^Le rule of 
the Commune, and by violence appropriated the pro- 
perty of the wealthy, and destroyed whatever could 
remind them of men in superior position.” ^ This 
marvellous amalgam of wilful falsehood in fact with 
unconscious folly in inference comes from the ofiicial 
organ of that very important body, the National 
Society, and it is a fair account of the point of view 
from which most- of the clerical managers in their 
hearts regard that secular iitBtruction which the nation 
has to so large an extent placed in their hands. 


IV. 

The secular instruction in these schools is bad for 
another reason, besides the comparatively small value 
— ^beyond the attainment jof the gtant — set by the 
managers on secular knowledge. The teachers are 
bad. The most .important of all the persons con- 
cerned ‘in perfecting what ought to be treated as the 
most fundamental of national duties, have no ani- 

^ National Society’s Monthly Faper^ May, 1873. 
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mating conception of this duty, and no attainments 
proper for its efficient discharge. This is the inevit- 
able result of the denominational system, for it is that 
system which stunts the training of the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, limits., their knowledge to scanty 
and" Unfruitful elements, and checks that independence 
and high self-respect which is one of the first con- 
ditions of influence over the young. “ In Scotland,” 
says ]^r. Lyon Playfair, “ the teachers of our ele- 
mentary schools are University -bred men, and •they 
bridge over the ehasm betVeen the lower and upper 
schools by their learning and zeal. It is wholly 
to this connection that wo owe the positioA which 
Scotch artisans and* the middle-class take in occu- 
pations where intelligence is a condition for suc- 
cess.” Contrast men of such a training and such a 
temper with the corresponding class in England. 
Where are these men to find learning ? Most of 
them come from the doniminational training schools. 
And what is the notion of learning in them ? Some- 
thing most disastrously different from that of a Scotch 
•university. Here are some specimens from recent 
reports made by the government inspectors : — 

Battersea , — “ The students of the second year [the last year of the cours’e] 
fell below a fair standard of proficiency in grammar and mental arithmetic. 
They did very well in Holy Scripture, arithmetic, school management, *and 
• political economy.” ^ 

The students of the second year passed with credit in Hftly 
Scripture, arithmetic, English composition, and schciol management, They 
did iit)t reach a fair standard in mental arithmetic, Ejjglish grammar, geo- 
graphy, and Ei^lid. Ther.* penmanship, also, was of very low quality.” 

Cheltenham , — “ The stud§nls of the second year passed with credit in Holy 
Scriptufb and school management. They did not acquit themselves creditably 
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in English grammar, Liturgy, mental arithmetic, English composition, and 
geography.’" 

Ciilham . — ‘‘ The students of the second year passed with credit in Holy 
Scripture. They were below a fair standard in mental arithmetic and 
English grammar.” 

Exeter , — “ The students of the second year did not reach a fair standard in 
these subjects ir-Mental arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, 
Euclid.” 

Eeterborongh , — The students of the second year did not roaclip-i!.- fair 
proficiency in mental arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, or 
Euclid.” 

It is the same story throughout — ^narrow range of 
subjects, low standards, and lower proficiency.-. Why, 
there is scarcely one of these reports in which the 
inspector has not to complain that even the poor art 
of penmanship has not been properly mastered. We 
can hardly wonder that if these he the teachers, 
most of the learners leave their hands very nearly 
as ignorant as when they first went to school. 
You do not' want Porsons or l^Tewtons to teach 
rustics how to read, or handicraftsmen how to 
count. That is true. But the example of Scotland 
shows, as the common sefose of any one who has 
thought about the art of education will tell him apart 
from the example of Scotland, that the work of 
primary instruction will never he well done by men 
and women who have themselves only gon^ a very 
little way beyond primary instruction. If the school- 
masters had, like the Scotch schoolmasters, acquired 
learning enough to know its value and significance, 
tfi feel a , zealous interest in its diffusion, to think it 
one of’ the worthiest objects of human .devotion to 
give the young a chance of entering into the treasures 
of human knowledge, we should not find foul -Afths 
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of their pupils coming away from them practically 
unable to read. But in England the schoolmaster 
is not taught either to acquire or to value learning. 
That is not the desire of his employers. They plainly 
tell us so. “ There is ne.ed now more "than ever,” 
sayss»the organ of the National Society, “that our 
teachers should be more thoroughly fitted for the 
religious side of the work ; they should not only be 

religions people, but sound church people Is 

it too much to hope that the Church will furniSh ^rom 
her earnest communicant iticmbers an abunefant sup- 
ply of really devout young people, who will give 
themselves earnestly to the work of school teaching, 
in the belief that there is no more effective way of 
benefitting their fellow creatures tlian by giving them 
a sound education in the theology of the Church of 
England ?” There is no doubt an additional gusto in 
doing this, if your education happens to have been 
largely provided at the lost of fellow-creatures who 
repudiate the theology of the Church of England. 

Of this we shall have something to say by-and-by. 
•The present point is that bad secular instruction for 
the teachers is the natural result of the denominational 
system. “The tabulated results of the examination 
at Christmas last,” runs tjie report of an inspector of 
.Church of England Training Schools, “show con- 
tinued weakness in the answers, of tho^ first-year 

students upon English history and geography 

No subject" has been taught in our Training Schools 

The National Society’s Monthly Paper for February^ 1872. 
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up to the present time with greater care and attention 
than the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and there is no subject in which the students 
have more universally improved.” The consequence 
is that while a Scotchman, aqd an American can tell 
us with pride that it is the peasant boy’s ownrftiult 
if he does not carry away knowledge enough from the 
parish school to fit him for a college course, an Hn- 
glishman has the sorry tale to tell that four-i^fths of 
the oMldren leave our schools unable to read with 
comfort, to spell, to write, 'or to count to any practical 
purpose. And let us add one point more. The sacri- 
fice of inere secular knowledge to knowledge of the 
Scriptm’es does not even' procure its own end. A 
Scotch schoolmaster would not have much chance of 
holding his own if he were not a hundred times better 
instructed in the Bible than the average English 
schoolmaster. And he knows a great many other 
things besides, and knowli them well, while the 
English schoolmaster generally knows very few other 
things besides, and knows them extremely ill. 

The Inspector who now undertakes the religious 
•examination of training colleges which the state 
abandoned in 1870 , assures those who sympathise 
with him : “ The key of one position is the Training 
College. While we have religious teachers, it is 
really of secondary importance under what - regula- 
tions they cariy ‘on their work. Such as the teaoher 
is, such will be the school ” — & statement in which, 
by the way, we cordially agree, and it is onfc not 
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borne .‘in mind by those who think the* Conscience 
Clause a perfect guarantee for unsectarian teaching 
in the hours of secular instruction. “ The responsi- 
bility thrown upon Training Colleges can hardly be 
overrated,” continues Canon Norris. The 

contrast between their papers as candidates in 1871, 
and these same young people’s papers in 1872, proves 
most satisfactorily what an advance in religious 
thoughtfulness a single year in a Training College 
may effect.” Of course, the teachers are perfecting 
themselves in religious thohghtfulness at the cost of 
arithmetical, grammatical, and geographical thought- 
fulness. * 

» 

Nor does the inferiority of the teacher arise merely 
from the wretched kind of intellectual cultivation 
he receives. His whole position under the deno- 
minational system is the most unfavourable that can 
be imagined to anything like manly vigour and self- 
respect. He is the mer^l creature of the clergyman, 
and he knows it, and so also do both the clergyman 
and the children in the school know it. Some brawl 
•took place this year between a vicar and the master of 
his schools. In the course of it, the vicar presumed* 
to write a public letter in which he says, with mo?e 
truth and boldness than discretion : — “ I, not he [the 
.master], am vicar of Dudley; I, not he, am chairman 
of the managers ; and I will* not allow hii^j to insMt 
me .openly wfY/iowif letting him know 'that our relative 
positions are those of master and servant!'* There is 
perhaps rather more Christian energy than Christian 
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moderation here, but the vicar of Dudley has very 
fairly emphasised the situation. It is true that the 
state grant is won by the exertions of the teacher, 
and that the state contributes largely to the school in 
other way^. This does not in the least diminish the 
clerical manager’s sense of proprietorship. The* rela- 
tion between him and his teacher does really figure 
itself, as their too candid representative says, as the 
relation of master to servant. How can we ei-pect to 
find* “learning and zeal ” in a teacher, who is only an 
upper dependent of the rectory ? 

This is not a figure of speech. If any one will 
take the trouble to turn over the advertisements for 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses he will get a useful 
glimpse into the working of the denominational 
system, and understand, first, why dissenters object to 

pay money for its support and extension, and, secondly, 

• 

why the educational results are so lamentable. Sound 
churchmanship is one. con^.ant requirement, though 
the definition of sound churchmanship must be 
elastic. One teacher is required to bo “ Church, 
earnest, but moderate;” another “ Church, sound and* 
-active.” One must be free from rationalism and 
ritualism. Another must have “ thorough evan- 
gelical principles.” A third, wanted for some Pro- 
testant schools near the London Docks, must be “ an. 
earnest Catholic, and might live with the elergy if 
desired.” To act as choirmaster, as organist; as 
parish clerk, “to train a surpliced choir' in services 
mostly Gregorian in a beautiful church,” “ to attend 
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Sunday-school and take charge of the children at 
church, and to and from church,” “ to live in a par- 
'sonage, and take charge of and teach a little boy,” 
to be a communicant — such are conditions prescribed 
again and again. In one case a “preferehcc would 
be ^i’^en to one who would do a littjc secretary’s 
work, and give an hour’s private instruction daily to 
^a little boy of seven.” In another, the teacher is 
“to act as clerk and sexton ; harmonium, singing, and 
sewing required. House and £50, and two-third# of 
government grant.” Can you expect “ learning and 
zeal ” in the department of secular instruction from a 
class whose members are first and above all ‘things 
required to fill minor church and domestic offices, 
down to superintending choir linen and digging 
the graves of the parish ? • 

Let us here pause for a moment to meet an objec- 
tion. We have been arguing that one of the reasons 
why the secular instruction of denominational schools 
is so inferior, lies in the fact that they are denomina- 
tional schools. So, it will be said, are the Prussian 
schools. This is quite true. But mark two im- 
portant pffints of difference. First, in Prussia the 
minister of the parish is personally charged with thq 
religious instruction of the school. That is not 
added to the proper duties of the schoolmaster, nor, I 
believe, is the function of 'digging gravq^. Thfe 
teacher is l,eft to his own business. ^Secondly, in 
Prussia, denominationalism is not militant as it is here. 
There •is the great chasm between Protestant and 
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Catholic, but you will not find, as in England, those 
violently opposed sects within the body of the state 
church, and outside of it sects enough to need a little* 
dictionary for their enumeration, all animated by that 
spirit of watchful je^ousy ” which Mr. "Winter- 
botham used to admire so much before he joufe'S the 
government. It is the angry feud, between Evan- 
gelical, Sacramentalist, and Latitudinarian — ^between, 
the state church and that dissent which an •eminent 
prelate classed with overcrowded cottages and beer- 
shops, as one of the tlfree great hindrances to the 
progress of morality — ^it is this active passion which 
gives lo denominationalism in England a complexion 
and significance which belong to it in no other 
country. The denominational distinctions in Prussia 
do not represent a violent social combat, and the 
moment denominationalism was supposed to mean a 
combat of this kind in the case of the priests, we 
know what. became of it. tin England the sects are 
at open war, and the schools represent one of the most 
important battle-fields. “ Wb want church teachers,” 
says the organ of the strongest sect, “as the true 
protection of society against modem disseht, which 
does not believe enough, against Eomanism which 
believes too much, and agdinst infidelity that believes 
nothing at all.” Again : “We have elevated the people 
to the franchise, and by their use of it they can now 
practically rule* the course of legislation* Here then 
is the Church’s opportunity. She has two-thirds of 
the voters of England under her direct, tcdching ! 
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It will .‘be her own fault if she do not imbue them 
with her principles, and secure their allegiance to her 
'cause.” “ If the Church has made proper use of her 
schools, her grown-up children will know how to 
make a proper use of what they have leamtj and will 
manfhlly defend her.” ^ We may be quite sure that 
if the German schools became inspired by designs so 
alien as this from a loyal and hearty devotion to the 
chief cause for which they exist, they too would soon 
have to lower their standards of secular attainmtot 
until they reached our own miserable level. 

Let us not omit one more reason of the inefficiency 
of the denominational schools — their want of funds. 
Previously to the recenf agitation the clergy who now 
boast of the extraordinary sacrifices of their party, 
were loud in their complaints of the meanness of 
wealthy churchmen, and the straits to which they 
were put, especially in country districts. Hence a 
low class of teachers and irAfficient educational appli- 
. ances. How no augmentation in the subscriptions 
from private sources is to be expected, and every 
attempt will be, and is being, made to keep the cost 
down to the level of the barest necessity — just suf- 
ficient to earn the full grant from the state. 

V. 

By the consolidation and extension of the policy - of ‘ 
leaving the clergy to administer the educi3,tional funds 

^ National Society’s MontJ^ly Paper for Juno (p. 122), and for July 
(p. 145)'. • 
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of the country, we threw away one of the rarest and 
most convenient opportunities, first of inculcating and 
diffusing a new sense qf the value of instruction, and 
of national responsibility in undertaking its provision 
and conti'ol ; secondly, .of deepening those habits ol 
local self-government which, as the conteihpOrary 
history of other countries is every day proving to us, 
are at the very root of our superior political advance- 
ment. And we threw away this opportunity espe- 
cially in the rural districts, where it was most 
( 

desirable to seize it atid make the most of it. It 
is 'a passing fashion at present to disparage self- 
government, as cumbrous, tardy, unscientific, and 
inefficient. People are ready to laugh at the vul- 
garity, the personalities, the tediousness .of vestries, 
town-councils, and boards ; hnd undoubtedly there is 
only too much room for improvement in all these 
respects. Yet on the whole, when the vulgarity and 
personality has filled its (jhare of the time spent in 
discussion, it is the opinion of those who have had , 
most experience of these bodies that they usually 
come to the right practical conclusion. They do what 
their most competent advisers would have wished 
.them to do. They occasionally bungle, and they 
occasionally job, but all this amounts to an extremely 
small fraction by the side of the bungling, the job- 
"hery, apd the wasteful outlay, of the most minutely 
centralized systems. From the Byzantine empire 
down to the last Napoleonic empire, all history tolls 
the same story in this respect. ‘ 
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The Bervices 6f local self-govemmeiit in preserving 
good political habits in those who take part in it are 
too familiar a theme among English publicists to 
need further commemoration. Now all the objec- 
tions in the mouths of the cjergy and dtliofs against 
estaMi^ing School-boards in country parishes are 
simply objections, to self-government, and a denial of 
jits services exactly in those conditions where they 
are mosUneeded. It is precisely in the rural districts 
that the consciousness of national life is feeblesf, Mie 
sense of public responsibility most confused, the 
habits of collective action for public objects least 
formed and least on the alert. It is precisely in* these 
districts that our present educational policy takes an 
important department of the local affairs out of the 
hands of all biit the clergy (for as a rule the lay 
managers are dummies), and so there is a double loss. 
Not only does the administration of an enterprise 
largely conducted by meins of government grants 
lose the wholesome supervision of a miscellaneously 
composed body of laymen. The laymen themselves 
lose one of the very few fields of public co-operation 
open to them. With that they lose the chance of 
improving in all the habits which such public co-, 
operation implies, and they Ml to acquire what it is so 
vastly important that they should acquire, the sense 
that the school represents a national duty apd not U' 
clerical hobby. We do not expect any transcendental 
enthusiasm from small farmers and country shop- 
keeper^, but there is among them, as among other 
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people, a certain amount, if not a very large Amount, 
of the capacity of public spirit. To make them take a 
part in controlling the school would be doing all that is 
possible, whether that all be much or little, towards 
evoking and stimulating, this public spirit in that very 
department where its absence is most miscMevous. 
It may be urged that rural School-boards would never 
avail themselves of the permission to make compul- 
sory bye-laws. Even then the rural districts would 
be ih this respect no worse off than they are now. 
But of course no statesmanlike settlement of the ques- 
tion will leave so important a general principle as 
compulsion to be applied at the will of the Boards. 

Though tenderness for denominational schools did 
not lead the government away from our admirable tra- 
dition of local administration in the towns, yet even 
in them this tenderness has had most evil effects. The 
effect of the Act has been first, as every one knows, 
that the election of membors of the Boards is the cause 
of the most bitter kind of sectarian struggle on every 
occasion. Secondly, in consequence of the action of the 
cumulative vote, the Boards are often filled with eag^r 
sectarian representatives, who attend to pusli or guard 
the interests of this or that religious faction, rather 
than to co-operate in the largest and most free spirit 
m one of the greatest of public works. Hence, while 
’<in the country districts the opportunity of stirring 
lay interest ahd securing active lay participation has 
been thrown away, in the towns' it has b«en used, but 
used in the worst manner possible. 
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A filial point deserves notice. One of the prime 
advantages which local self-government is believed to 
•confer upon us lies in its guarantees for thrifty admi- 
nistration. The ratepayers themselves elect the men 
to whom the expenditure of rates is entrifeted; the 
discutssion as to the disposal of funds raised by rates is 
more or less public ; the accounts of outlay are accessible 
to any ratepayer who cares to know how his money is 
going. J^one of these conditions is complied with 
under the* Act of 1870, or the Amendment Act* of 
1873. School-boards and boards of guardians are 
empowered to pay the fees of children of indigent 
parents in denominational . schools, and a steadily in- 
creasing sum will be paid in this way. Now, what 
does this come to ? Why that, for the first time in 
our history, a sum of money raised by rates is to be 
handed over to irresponsible bodies, over whom the 
ratepayers have not the smallest control, who may 
spend the money so procfred as extravagantly and 
with as little effective return as they like, whose pro- 
ceedings are private, and who often publish no statement 
of accounts. A more flagrant violation of an organic 
principle tf our constitution has never been committed. 


VI. 

, An eminent leader of the agitation against the Act 
of 1870, a Christian minister di* unimpeachal^le orthef-* 
doxy, according to the Independent standard, which 
is no lax on^, has been pronounced extravagant for 
compaiing our battle against clerical control of the 
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national schools with Prince Bismarck’s battle Vigainst 
TJltramontanes and Jesuits. Yet the comparison is 
perfectly sound. Of course he did not mean that the' 
English clergy are Jesuits, hut that the expediency of 
cntiTistm^ the clergy and the Catholic priests with 
the control of national instruction turns up^it the 
same set of general considerations with reference to 
progress, enlightenment, and the common weal, as 
those which determine the expediency of allowing 
Jesuits and others to corrupt public spirit and weaken 
national life in Germany. This is really a true ac- 
count of the matter, and it brings us to the root of 
the present dispute. 

We have seen that the secular instruction furnished 
in the denominational schools is thoroughly bad and 
inefficient, when tested cither by the educational 
achievements of pther countries, or by the practical 
requirements of life. This is so, first, because the 
teachers are bad ; secondly^ because the managers are 
only moderately desirous that either teachers or teach- 
ing, should be really good ; thirdly, because the 
voluntary part of the funds is not adequate ; fourthly, 
because the schools are constantly found vto be too 
, small to support an efficient system. These hostile 
conditions, especially thc^ two first, we have seen to 
te bound up with the continued association between 
•the schoolhouse nnd tne parsonage. We have seen, 
moreover, that* so long as parliament neglects ta com- 
pel the formation of School-boards in rural parishes, 
we are losing the only means oi breaking this most 
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narrowing and crippling association, and we are at 
the same time losing one of the very few means open 
to us of stirring public activity and public spirit in 
the parts of the country where these virtues are natu- 
rally rarest. Our present educational polic;^ means a 
conUnvtance of bad instruction on the one hand, and 
an extension of ecclesiastical and sectarian influences 
on the other. Instead of an energetic effort to raise 
the quality of instruction, we are content with multi- 
plying the recipients of an education that is in the 
vast majority of cases barely worth receiving. . In- 
stead of giving to the schools the mark of an inde- 
pendent province of the national government, we 
leave them in the dark, close, depressing, hollows of 
sectarianism. Instead of consistently adhering to the 
progressive principle of religious equality, we have 
gone back several steps to give new life to the prin- 
ciple of Anglican supremacy. In short, as if the 
state church were too pod* or too weak before, we 
have provided it with new revenues, armed it with 
fresh instruments of social influence, and finally eon- 
Jftrmed it in the possession of an authority and an 
ofl&ce which it has proved itself wholly incapable of 
discharging efficiently in the past, and which it?i 
leaders and spokesmen now openly declare their 
intention of using for their own sinister purposes 
in the future. * • , 

These are no mere phrases. I have already quoted 
passages from the organ of the National Society and 
other Sources, in which the deliberate intention of 

. £ 
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indirectly making the schools active sectariail agen- 
cies is avowed openly and without shame. More 
than this, we may test the disinterestedness of that 
educational zeal for which the clergy have taken such 
grossly excessive credit to themselves, by a single 
fact — ^their energetic opposition to the forma^idn of 
School-boards. I never met a country clergyman 
who did not acknowledge the necessity of com- 
pulsion, direct or indirect, as the only means of 
resxjuing the children from the eagerness of parents 
for their earnings, and the eagerness of the farmers 
for- their labour. Some were for direct parliamentary 
compulsion, others for enforced labour certificates 
with progressive standards according to age, and 
penalties on the employer in case of breach. In 
either case, - compulsion was uniformly admitted to 
be indispensable, the first essential of improved in- 
struction. A law is passed, conferring this poSver 
of compulsion for which 'he cler.gy professed to be 
hungering and thirsting. And what happens ? Why, 
the clergy instantly unite with one consent and with 
all their might to withstand the introduction of the 
machinery appointed by law for the introduction of 
compulsion, simply because that machinery would in- 
volve lay participation in bchool management, and the 
disuse of denominational formularies, though not the 
•abandonment of denominational teaching. . In other 
words, they dre on their own showing wilfully 
sacrificing the instruction of the young* to their own 
jealousy of lay co-operation, and* their resolution not 
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to part* with the Church Catechism. In some cases, 
they, even condescend to the device of frightening 
their parishioners by strange statements of the cost 
of board schools, into paying a so-called voluntary 
rate that amounts to exactly the same 5um as a 
legifinCately levied rate. They thus relieve them- 
selves and the previous subscribers, and make the 
^parish pay for the school, while they keep from the 
parish any share in the control of the school which it 
pays for, and reject that power of obtaining coinpul- 
sory attendance which before *thc Act they habitually 
pronounced to be the one change which is more indis- 
pensable and important than all ^others put together. 
With such an exhibition as this before our eyes, it is 
no breach of charity to regal'd the clerical professions 
of disinterested zeal for tlie instruction ^of the rural 
poor as too often a mere piece of self-deception ih 
some, and of pure hypocrisy in others. 

Nor again is the termtof rc-endowment a mere 
phrase. The churcli schools do, as a matter of fact, 
receive half a million a* year from the public taKes,. 
and this sum is likely very rapidly to rise to three 
quarters of a million, besides what they receive from 
rates, what they have received from building grants,, 
and what is paid to the chui'ch training schools.^ This 
glaring fact of sectarian endowment is met by the 

* The grant for year ending August fl, 1872,» £561,655 Ip. Id. Th*» 
Church of England schools, before the Act, bad receivG|^«ibout a million and. 
a quarter for buildings. The Church of England Trainijig Schools receive 
some £60,000 a y<jp.r from Government, as against slightly more than half 
that sum given to the training schools of all the other denominations 
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assertion that such payments are only made for the 
secular part of the teaching, and do not therefore con- 
stitute an appropriation for sectarian purposes. Such 
an assertion is a mere verbal proposition, without the 
slightest correspondence .to the real conditions of the 
case. In the first place, large and well-managed 

schools may be, and actually are, paid for by fees and 

( 

grants ; the parents and the government pay for the , 
whole outlay, and that voluntary .aid which •'is theo- 
reticallpi^ supposed to provide the sectarian instruction, 
neither docs nor is required to do any such thing. 

I extract the following instances of what are meant 
by voluntary schoolsj from a parliamentary return of 
income and expenditure for Manchester and Salford, 
for 1870 and 1871, now before me : — 

Saviow’s, Chorlton, total income in 1870, £610, 
to which the voluntary contribution was £16. 

Presbyterian), in 1871, total income, £717, 
to which the voluntary coiiiribution was £66. 

St. Barnabas, £356, of which the voluntary contri- 
bution was £5. 

St. total, £330 ; voluntary, £35. 

St. Philipps, total, £505 ; voluntary, £45! 

. St. WilfrkVs (Catholic), total income, £891 ; volun- 
tary part of it, £56 (not much more than the amount 
paid by the Board under the Twenty Fifth Clause). • 
St. George's, Eulme^m 1870, total, £458-, of which 
tue voluntary portion was exactly one jootmd; in *1871, 
total £483, voluntary £11. ^ ' 

Thus a school may be pointed to as a triumph of 
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the voluntary system when one four-hundred-and- 
fifty-eighth part of its income is derived from sub- 
scriptions ! People ordinarily suppose that there is 
some obligatory proportion between voluntary sub- 
scriptions and government gFants, as there used to bo 
in respect of building grants. The minister has been 
vainly pressed tQ establish some such proportion. In 
• the Debates of 1870, it was pointed out very clearly 
that “if schools could be carried on 

by government grants and school pence, the pfineiple 
laid down by the Prime Minister would be completely 
broken through — the principle, namely, that *tho 
government did not pay for the. religious teaching of 
children in denominational schools. The government, 
therefore, should require that a certain ju’oportion of 
the money for these schools should be raised by moans 
of yoluntary contributions. The amount might be 
tbted at one-sixth of the total expense, or at an amount 
equal to one-third of the^grant.” * No such amount 
has been fixed, and theye is nothing to hinder a deno- 
minational school from subsisting wholly on the j?eneo 
and the grants. The operation of the Twenty Fifth 
Clause, especially if the clause were applied as it would 
be but for the incessant vigilance of secularists and 
nonconformists, would obviously tend to make this 


|)roceeding still easier and mop common. 

In the' second place, it is a palpab^ fallacy to say 
that The state aid does nothing for the sectarian part 


of the instmction., A payment without which an 


^ Mr. Hibbert in the House of Commons, Jim© 23, 1870. 
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institution could not subsist, though it may be^‘ nomi- 
nally made for special purposes, is and must be a pay- 
ment for the institution as a whole. If I subscribe to 
a trade union, that subscription supports the strike 
fund no less than the benefit fund, however decisive 

f « 

may be the limitation of my intention to one of them. 
If a rich man subscribes to a newspaper that advocates 
the politics which he approves, while it also advocates « 
the theology which he disapproves j though it 'may for 
this or, that reason be worth his while to overlook the 
points of disagreement, yet he would certainly never 
pretend that he was not in fact helping to pay for the 
theological, as well ar the political advocacy. 

It is not merely that the state chooses to buy cer- 
tain wares, of which it is in need, from a number of 
people who happen to keep in their shops a stock of 
wares of another kind as well as these. The state is 
something very different from a mere customer, unless 
we extend the idea of a (Customer so as to make it 
describe the person who has found the larger part of 
the capital, and assists in the organization of the busi- 
ness, and virtually confers a partial monopoly on the 
dealer. The state may disclaim all concern in the 
sectarian teaching, but as the school in which it is 
given could only be kept open on condition of state 
aid, it is the shallowest, quibble to say that this stat6 
aid does ‘not ^o to the maintenance of the ' sectarian 
teaching which would not be so given without it. 
We are told, for instance, that no subject has been 
taught in the training schools with greater care than 
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the Bo6k,of Common Prayer, nor any subject in which 
the students have made so much improvement. Next 
let us remember that these schools receive from the 
State about six times as much per annum as they 
receive from voluntary sources.^ Is it not Wildish to 
ask'^ul to believe that not a penny of these six- 
sevenths of the expenditure helps to pay for that part 
,of the instruction for which the managers are most 
careful, tind in which the students have most improved? 

No sensible man will be imposed on for a moment 

by an artificial division ol the purposes of the 

grants. In subsidising the denominational system 

you are subsidising all the incidents of the system. 
• 

Every grant to a sectarian school is a direct grant to 
the sect. These payments constitute a policy of con- 
current endowment in thin disguise. And they are 
made on the evil principle that to him that hath shall 
be given ; the sect which is the strongest is made yet 
stronger. It has been dfenstantly said that as the 
other sects may all establish schools equally entitled 
to state aid with those of the state church, the latter 
lias no advantage and the former have no grievance. 
This is fo forget that those who are not members of 

^ In the year 1870 for instance, the voluntar}- subscriptions to the Church 
of England training schools were £10,C64 2<^., and the Grovernment grants 
to the same schools, £59,016 bs, 2d, From the same Eoport, the followitig 
important fact is also to be drawn. There are three British or unsectarian 
training schools, and forty-two undenomkiational schools. Of the'studeniljp 
from the three undenominational schools, 30 per c^^ passed in the first 
division. Of the students from the forty-two denominational schools, 17 per 
cent, passed in the first division. Even making all* allowance for the 
circumstance, so ftnlucky for the credit of human nature, that with every 
increaseiof the area wo must expect an increase in the ratio of blockheads, 
this is still a striking comment on the relative efficiency of the two systems. 
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the state church and belong to the less wealthy 
classes of the community have to pay for their own 
places of worship, and their own ministers. Church- 
men have not had to provide their own religious ser- 
vice and ministration. Besides this they are by far 
the richest of the sects. It is not wonderful, tlien, 
that they should have built more schools and done more 
than the other sects for the cause of sectarian education, c 
little as all that they have done really comes to. 

t, ^ 

Mr. Dale has put the state of the case very clearly : 

^ , i ^ ^ 

— The Church of England, notwithstanding its 
internal divisions, has a very compact organization. 
All the churchmen iij a parish can unite without diffi- 
culty to erect a school and to contribute to its main- 
tenance. The school buildings can be used for church 
purposes — for Sunday-schools, for evening Bible- 
classes, for mothers? meetings, and for all the religious 
organizations which the church sustains. The Noji- 
conformists in the parish^ may be more numerous 
than the churchmen, and may be equally zealous for 
education. But the Wesleyans may not be strong 
enough to support a Wesleyan school, nor the Congrfe- 
gationalists to support a Congregational school, nor 
the Unitarians to support a Unitarian school. If they 
suppress their religious differences and agree to esta- 
blish a school in which there shall be no religious 
teaching ^to vjhich Weslcyans, Congregationalists, or 
Unitarians caji object, the obvious result is that the 
buildings cannot be used by any of them" for religious 
purposes, and that while, from the conditions under 
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which ‘the state makes its grants for educational pur- 
poses, the Ohurch of England has a school in which 
Church of England docti*ine is taught, the various 
Nonconformist churches are precluded, even if they 
desire it, from teaching their own faith in Ihe school 
wluch*they assist to maintain. Except in large towns, 
where individual congregations are largo and wealthy, 
, and can maintain schools of their own, all that the 
Nonconformist churches can do is to secure a school 
with no theological colour at all, while all over •the 
country the Church of Englund can have schools in 
which its catechisms and formularies are taught with 
all the fulness that its most jealous adherents can 
desii'c.” 

Yet because it is the richest sect and is already an 
endowed church, this is the body which* is to receive 
a further endowment of seventy-three per cent, out of 
. the annual grant for elementary education. “ If it be 
said,” Mr. Gladstone urgii, “ that there is a recogni- 
tion of the church in the liberal terms we propose for 
the voluntary schools, such an assertion would 'only 
mean that the palm is given to those who win.” ^ A 
poorer sdphism was never coined even in that busy 
mint of logical counterfeits. The palm given to those 
who win ! As if, when tKo bamer was dropped, the 
competitors started fair; as if the one had not had 
every advantage which the public wealth could confjSt* 
and * private, wealth utilize and augment, while the 
other was gleaning , for bare subsistence among the 

^ Speech in the House of Commons, June 24, 1870. 
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lean Reids of voluntaryism. The ohuroh bad gone 
through a long course of diligent preliminary training 
in the race for public money, while Dissent had stood 
with austere self-respect aloof from what she deemed 
an ignoble chase. Why, the dissenters have in an 
immense proportion of the parishes in England iJeen 
forcibly prevented by the landowners from so much as 
acquiring a bit of land on which to rear chapel or 
school, and on more than one great estate there has 
beem a sort of private Conventicle Act positively for- 
bidding, under penalty* of ejection, so much as a 
prayer-meeting in a cottage kitchen. A strange 
handicap, indeed, in^ which you clap the heaviest 
weight on to the youngest competitor, and give the 
longest start to the stoutest and strongest, and then 
magnanimously hail the winner with an unctuous cry 
of The palm to him who wins ! 

This is not the place for a general discussion of the 
policy of religious endowment, concurrent or other- 
wise. The difference between concurrent and single 
endowment is not important, because after all the 
funds of the Anglican Church are really devoted to 
concurrent endowment. The Anglican body, for all 
its sacerdotal pretensions, is only a loose bundle of 
discordant sects, who are constituted into one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church by the Erastian bonds of ai> 
afet of parliament.* We* shall only make two -remarks. 
One is that t^s was not the policy which the Liberal 
voters intended to support in 1868. The other is 
that if we are to have the sects endowed with ‘public 
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money; that policy ought to be carried out directly, 
and not by impeding so momentous a national function 
as the provision of instruction for the people. And 
the present system does impede this function. It 
hands over the difficult and, important tasi: of con- 
trolling secular instruction to persons who are thinking 
not of knowledge, but of ‘‘ bulwarks of the Church,” 
r, “ nurseries of Church principles,” institutions for 
“ rescuili^ souls from Dissent,” and the other sinister 
uses to which men put the schools that are called 
national, when they are in truth sectarian, and volun- 
tary, when they are in truth largely paid for out of 
taxes, rates, and fees. , 


VIT. 

The re-endowment of the group of "sects calling 
themselves the Chiirch of England is not more impor- 
tant nor more mischievous in its effect on national 
instruction than the indirect influence of various 
kinds which has been placed, and according to present 
appearances permanently placed, in the hands of the 
(Aergy. To give them the schools is to give them 
a new platform, a now instrument, a new organ of 

power — paid for by public money, and instituted by 

# 

the law of the land. To do this is to augment their 
•Social authority and to strengthen their sectarian 
power. ’Do the English conslitueneies jn their hearfe 
desil’e either of these results ? The resolution of five 
years ago td pull down the Protestant establishment 
in Ireland is the answer to such a question as this. 
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Our people have an instinctive distrust of clerical 
influence — a distrust which often takes vulgar and 
even unjust forms, hut which is at bottom one of the 
soundest and shrewdest of all our national impulses. 
What respect can we have in a time of active scien- 
tific inquiry for men who at the age of three-and- 
twenty bind themselves in heavy . penalties never 
again to use their minds freely so long as they live ? 
We may look upon the victims of these emasculating 
voAvs with more or less of friendly tolerance and 
personal sympathy, but it is impossible to forget that 
as an order they move through the world of light and 
knowledge, of discovery and criticism and new truth, 
with bandaged eyes and muffled ears. ' They are in 
their non-official relations as amiable, kindly, well- 
meaning as 'other bodies of men, if you will only 
excuse them from* using their minds out of the pre- 
scribed bounds, or from coming to other than the 
prescribed conclusions. Tfeey are ever warning the 
world against science falsely so called, by which they 
mean the principal triumphs of genius and industry ; 
and you can hardly go into a church without hearing 
a sermon against that abuse of intellect, that pride of 
reason, which is the awful and desolating mark of 
these latter days. Laymen cannot discuss with 
figures in masks, fearful of gainsaying an article, of 
ififringing a rnbrit, or slipping beyond a judgment of 
the Privy Council. There appears to me in all 
the English divines,” said Dr. Arnold,^’ “a want of 
believing or disbelieving anything because it is true 
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or false. It is a question which does not seem, to 
occur to them.” This is really the case. It is as 
true of the most obscure, as of the most illustrious of 
these divines ; of the village rector as of the primate ; 
and if the valorous man who made this inost just 
remlrl^ l^d lived, he would have found it especially 
true of Some distinguished laymen and divines who 
.were inspired at llugby. 

It has been contended that dissenting ministers are 
as* narrow, as hostile to science, as ungenerously 
cultivated, as little imbued Vith faith and liope in 
progress, as the clergy of the established church.* I 
question the fact, but what if they are ? However 
narrow they may be, at least they do not impudently 
ask the state to give them my money for teaching 
their opinions.- They attend to their own doctrines’ 
and leave me to mine. I am in. no way concerned 
with the religious notions of dissenting ministers, 
because dissenters claim tieither money nor position 
nor official recognition in virtue of these notions. I 
am concerned with the notions of the state clergy,, 
because the clergy aspire to control the instruction of 
the peopfe, and to make the tax-gatherers and rate- 
collectors provide them with funds. . . 

A little shiver of intellectual liberalism in some of 

• 

the more courageous of .the Anglican clergy should 
not blind us to the intensely t)bscuranti8t character df 
the Tank aijd file. It is of no avail^ to point to 
the tiny handful of clergymen who accept liberal and 
modem ideas, from Dr. Thirlwall downwards. Such 
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men, like Mr. Jowett and other academic liberals of 
his stamp, a-s well as the head masters of some of the 
public schools, are only clergymen by accident. They ’ 
do not belong to the clerical profession. If any one 
wants to Imderstand the real composition of the great 
clerical army, he should read the proceedings of the 
two houses of Convocation. It is here that we per- 
ceive the clerical mind in its nakedness — here, or in 
petitions for the recognition of the practice of auri- 
cular confession, or in remonstrances against the 
appointment of Dr. Temple, or in applications for a 
faculty to set up a baldacchino, or in such papers as 
the Church Times, which curses “ the miserable Pro- 
testants,” and the Rock and the Record, which curse 
‘Uhe miserable Eitualists,” or in such protestations 
as that of so .comparatively modern and enlightened a 
person as Mr. Kingsley, that life will be worth very 
very little to him if there is to be any tampering with 
that priceless monument Ob wisdom and charity, the 
Athanasian Creed. 

And we have to remember that all the movement is 
in this direction; is towards what the Primate the 
other day called “ strong opinions.” These ' widening 
extremes of repulsion are in the nature of things. As 
the speculation of the ag^ drifts further and further 

t 

away from the too narrow contents of the ancient for. 
lAularieSy. those who cling to these formularies cling 
to them all th6 more tightly, and interpret them all 
the more superstitiously. Twenty years ago you could 
not have found five hundred men in English'^orders 
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to petition for auricular confession. To-day we have 
an eminent dignitary thanking the Almighty that 
“priests by thousands are teaching and practising 
private confession.” The old-fashioned moderation of 
doctrine is changed into enthusiasm and excess, and 
our«ag« of science is also the age of deepening super- 
stition and reviving sacerdotalism. The same tendency 
is at work in that older church which emulates the 
zeal of the Church of England for sectarian teaching. 
There, too* the spread of liberal ideas has engehfleied 
a vehement reaction, and this catholic piety* of an 
older time has been transformed into the black 8,nd 
anti-social aggression of the Syllabus and thh En- 
cyclical. 

Yet these are the bodies, standing thus markedly 
in hostility to all the progressive tendencies of the* 
time, which it has been thought , statesmanlike and 
liberal to invest with a new kind of social authority, 
aiid formally to rc-entru^t with a most important 
social function. While the statesmen of every other 
country in Europe, frbm Austria downwards, • are 
fijly aware that the priests had too much power, it 
was left /or liberal leaders in England to find out 
that priests had too little power, and straightway to 
hastea. to make it greater. This is no wrangle 
^bout the drawing of a clause, no dispute as to the 
payment of a few hundred potmds a year. JEt is the* 
very, gravest question of public policy^t^at could have 
been raised, ^d can only be understood by those who 
take the very widest measure of political expediency. 
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It is no answer to our contention of the reteograde 
direction of the course that the Liberal leaders have 
pursued, to repeat the worn assertions that the Eng- 
lish clergy are not as other clergy, that they have 
never bedn a caste apart from the rest of men, that 
they are connected with the public life of the dbufltiy 
in many ways, that they are English gentlemen before 
they are clergymen, and so forth. The English clergy ^ 
are not ultramontane, if you mean that, and they are 
not cdlibato nor childless, nor have they by any means 
taken vows of poverty or obedience. But they repre- 
sent a strong and resolute corporate spirit in spite of 
these humanizing conditions, and in spite of the deep 
mutual hatred of the rival factions of which they are 
composed. They may fill the air with remonstrances 
and petitions, and gravamina against one another, but 
they always close, their ranks against the common 
enemy. A Broad churchman will resent the forma- 
tion of a School-board in 'lis parish as energetically 
as the sacerdotalist. Individually often mild and 
candid, collectively they arc always as narrow, in- 
tolerant, and angry as circumstances permit. For 
individual clergymen one often has, and cannot but 
have, the warmest respect and affection; like other 
men, they arc often full of that milk of human kind- 
ness which is dearer to us than light and dearer than 
•dew ideas. But dhey hre seldom strong enough to 
resist the overwhelming pressure of the organization 
to which they belong, and few persona reflect how 
closely and in hoW many forms this organization 
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comes *to the life of the ordinary working clergy- 
man. He has his company drill, his regimental 
■ drill, his brigade drill, his battalion drill ; he is 
banded with his follows as a unit in the ruridecanal 
system, in the arcliidiaconal. system, in the diocesan 
sysfem* The habit of acting together in bodies which 
broadens and strengthens other citizens by forcing 
^them to sacrifice ’personal prejudices for the sake of a 
public cause, narrows and weakens the priest by 
forcing him to sacrifice his civic imj)ulse for the sake 
of mere ecclesiastical ends. 'They all alike come to 
distrust the lay mind. Above all, they are secretly 
big with the consciousness that they represent a great 
dominant organization, which some of them believe to 
be the mystic creation of saints and apostles, and 
others more prosaically believe to come €rom the Act 
of Uniformity, but which on either theory confers on 
its ministers the blessed rights of classifying dissent 
with beerhouses, and of dtspising and denouncing all 
who use their minds independently as schismatical, 
heretical, and anti-social. ” 

•We have no wish to carry rationalistic criticism, 
either of <the clergy or any other existing corporation, 
too far. Many an institution that cannot stand purely 
rationalistic tests is yet not in any way worth attack- 
ing, and may in many circumstances be well worth 
defending. We are not nifw concerned with thff 
question of church government, nor*^with the inter- 
necine feuds ©f church parties, nor with the scandals 
of neif-Catholicism,* nor the scandals of neo-Chris- 
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tianity. The question is not theological but poiitical, 
not doctrinal but social. The state church stands 
for a decaying order of ideas, and for ideas that grow 
narrower and more intense in proportion as they fell 
more out of harmony with the intellectual life of the 
time. What statesmanship is that which, at h ttino 
like this and with such an outlook, invests its priests 
with a new function, and entrusts afresh a holy army ^ 
of misologists with the control of national instructidii ? 
Is ^t ‘expedient in constituting and defining a great 
department of the stafo organization, which must 
depend for its vitality and efficiency on the amount 
of interest, sympathy, and active co-operation that 
may gradually be provoked in the body of the peojde, 
to attach it to the retrogressive or stationary elements 
in our civil difo rather than to its progressive ele- 
ments ; to place its springs in the emulation of sects 
rather than in the disinterested energies of the nation '? 

Champions of sectarianism and bureaucrats from 
the Education D.epartment may tell us that the nation 
cannot be trusted with the provision of instruction ; 
that there is in England very little real love of in- 
struction, very little real faith in it, very little con- 
fidence that we shall be really any the better for it. 
To this I reply by two remarks. First, even if it be 
true that laymen arc thus distrustful of the worth of 
isecular instruction, thus’dndifferent to its efficient pro- 
vision, the clergy have not shown themselves any. less 
so. The lowness of the standards, the fewness of the 
children who pass even in the liigher of theSc, the 
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avewedly sectarian purposes of the schools as shoAvn 
in the prolonged resistance to a Conscience Clause and 
other ways — these are the proofs that the clergy care 
as little for good elementary instruction as the laity 
are alleged to care.^ Secondly, it is tAe fimda- 
mchtaf assumption of a poj)ular as distinguished 
from a jiaternal . system of government, that a nation 
, which is not too backward to bo capable of managing 
its *own affairs, may be awakened to its rcsx)onsibili- 
ties, and lhat boldly to throAv these responsibilities 
upon its eithieiis is the best way of malting sure that 
they will be fulfilled. There is a profound saying 
that if you woidd improve a man, it is well to let 
him suppose that you already believe him such as 
you would have him to be. This is even more true 

• 

of a nation than it is of an individual. To insist that 
the clergy are the only body who can be trusted with 
the control of education, even if it be not a calumny 

\ 

' Considor this one fact. Nowhere are the clergy stronger than in the 
comity of Lancaster, the ninv fastness of Coiiservativism. In this county no 
less than 40 per cent, of the women married in 1870 could not sign theif own . 
names, and had to make their mark in the register! We shall see whether 
th^ prudence, zeal, benevolence, and proved capacity of Bishop Fraser will 
•make any iiii^jression on his retrograde clergy. At present, if anything 
specially atrocious or silly is said on public matters, we may be sure that its 
author is a clergyman from Lfincashire; for instance, the charitable gentle-, 
man who cried out not long ago, at a ^'fblic meeting at Darwen, that “ he 
thanked God he was not a dissenter.'* , 

, At Keighley, in Yorkshire, the ratepayers were polled for or against a 
School-hoard. The voting pajiers sfiowed^ihat 37 per cent, of the supporter^ 
of the Denominational system signed their riameS wilh^a mift-k. Of the 
opponents of the Denominational system, who were ifi -a decisive minority, 
only 7 per cent, were compelled to resort to this device. In one district, out 
of 194 opponents o^a board, 126 signed with a mark ; in other words those 
who are post sorely in ne^I of a new system are the easiest and most 
numerous d upea of the partisans of the old. 

• F 2 . . 
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on English patriotism, as I for one am eonvincdd that 
it is, still implies a deep misapprehension of the way 
in which new public interests may be excited, and of 
the degree in which a people accustomed to self- 
government is capable of responding to |i new de- 
mand. Unhappily this misapprehension seized the 
very ministers who had come into power on a tide 
of national enthusiasm, of which the main force was 
derived from hopes of a great measure of natiohal 
education. Instead of preparing the way for the 
ecclesiastical changes which they must know sooner 
or later to be inevitable, they could think of nothing 
more hopeful than a ^law for re-invigorating the state 
church in functions which are not proper to it, and 
discouraging to a corresponding degree the willing- 
ness of the better part of the laity to undertake func- 
tions which can never be justly and efficiently dis- 
charged on any other terms. 

It is not merely a decayixig order of ideas that the 
ministers of the state church exist to advocate. They 
represent the forces of social, no less than of intel- 
lectual, reaction. There would be no groat harm in 
this, perhaps, were it not that their assumption of the 
eivilizing offices is taken to discharge laymen from the 
aptive performance of social duty. This is no dis- 
credit to the clergy. On the contrary, it is to their 
credit, thouglj it is to the discredit of the • laity and 

* i 0 0 

the great detriment of the community that this ‘ care 
for the poor in country districts^ alike-in education 
and in other matters, is thus delegated to the |5riestly 
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order. » lint mark the sympathies of the priestly order. 
It has often been said that the Church of England is 
a democratic institution — apparently for no bettor 
reason than that plebeian curates sometimes marry into 
the best families. We have now an oppok;unity of 
seding'how much the priestly order cares for the poor 
common people.^ The first current of a strange social 
agitation is passing over the land. At last, after 
generations of profound torpor, our eyes discern slow 
stirrings among the serfs of the field. The uncoiith 
Atlantes who have for generations upborne the 
immense structure of civilization in which they have 
no lot, have at length made a sign. The huge dumb 
figure has tried to shift a little from a position of 

insufferable woe. Little may come of* it.^ The cur- 

• 

rent may soon sp(md itself; the monstrous burden 
soon settle pitilessly down again .on the heavy un- 
conquerable shoulders. The many arc so weak, the 
few are so strong; the %onditions of social organi- 
zation shut effort so fast within an iron circle. How- 
ever this may be, the* attempt is being made by it 
company of poor men to win a few pence more for 
the week^s toil, to raise the mere material conditions 
of life for their wives and* their children a little fur,- 
ther away from the level of the lives of brute beasts. 
.What sympathy, or counsel, or help, or word of God- 
speed, or. word of compassionate warniij^, have they 
had* from the men v/ho pretend to* he spiritually 
descended in line of apostolic succession from the 
choscil companions* and followers of the divine in- 
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carnation of human pity? What comment hafve we 
had in this singular crisis on the sacred text that the 
peacemakers are blessed ? Such men as Bishop Elli- 
eott and the two magistrates of Chipping Norton may 
tell us, and they are presumably not any more brutal 
than other Anglican feeders of Clirist’s sheep.' And 
the labourers themselves tell us every week, how 
keenly they are alive to the angry enmity of the 
elergy, and how eternally they will resent it.' Their 
phfascs are harsh, rough, inelegant ; they have at 
least the eloquence of a bitter sincerity ; there is 
much excuse for men brutalised by adversity, ignor- 
ance, and hard usage, there is none for men brutalised 
by prosperity and comfortable living. In short, the 
national church has once more sho.wn itself not the 
church of the nation, but the church of a class ; not 
the benign counsellor and helpful protectress of the 
poor, but the moan serving-maid of the rich. She is 
as inveterate a foe to a nci?^ social hope as we know 
her to be to a new scientific truth. 

Tt) sum up this part of the subject. First, the pre- 
tensions of the state church in the face of dissent are 
the bane of spiritual and intellectual life in “’England. 
How can religion be a truly civilizing force in a 
society, while one half of its preachers are incessantly 
struggling for social mastery over the other half, and, 
like the late ,13r. Wilbefforce, denouncing dissent as a 
co-equal cause with beerhouses in producing rural 
immorality ? These pretensions are ratified and con- 

C 

^ The Labourers' Union Chronicle^ almost any week. 
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firmed by the working of the Education Act. Secondly, 
some of the strongest tendencies of the age are stimu- 
lating ecclcsiasticism, and inflaming its ardour, and 
drawing it further apart from the really vital ele- 
ments of national life. Thus, in fine, tKe present 
edficaflonal policy divorces machinery from force, 
nation can only be efficiently instructed through 
^ the agency of men who have faith in intelligence, and 
ample hope of social improvement. The Anglican 
clergy have as a body shown themselves to be* with- 
out eitlnn- one or the othei'. Ijike every other cor- 
poration representing great privileged sects, they 
identify all their aspiration and all their effort with 
the extension and confirmation of sectarian supre- 
macy. All that they uiuhu'stand by higher national 
life is a more undisputed ecclesiastical authority. If 
liberalism means anything at all beyond a budget of 
sounding phrases, such ideas arc thoroughly retro- 
grade, and any policy tl%it countenances them is a 
policy of retrogression, or in other words is the very 
(diinax of impolicy. True statesmanship lies in i»ight. 
discernment of the progressive forces of a given 
society, in strenuous development of them, and in 
courageous reliance upon j them. Even a sensiblp 
bishop might smile in his lawn sleeves, if he heard of 
the clergy of the Church of England being the depo- 
sitaries of the progressive foitjes of the nation. *• 
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Yin. 

So much for the general expediency of present 
policy in view of future national growth. We may 
pass on to consider what is called the religious diffi- 
culty in a more special sense. “ The nation,* ’ it is 
contended, “has shown in a hundred different ways its 
invincible hostility to anything like the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the schools. It is wholly 
alien from all our established traditions of government 
to attempt to force any system upon the country 
whifffi the country itself does not willingly accept. 
Any departure from these traditions would bo excep- 
tionally im2)olitic in a matter so delicate as the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor. If you arc going to 
interfere with all the weight of state authority to 
compel the iiarent to send his child to school, in most 
cases at a certain immediate sacrifice to himself, you 
will at least do well not to(ridd to the enormous diffi- 
culties of your undertaking by provoking the religious 
conscience of the parent into the bargain. To set 
up a secular school system would be doing the 
utmost violence to this religious conscience, and 
you would never be able to work it, even if it were 
proved expedient on theoretical grounds to give 
the young an education from which religion should- 
bfe omitted.” ^ ‘ 

Let us notice in passing that this forcible plea 
for the relief of the parental conscience^ this tender 
anxiety for religious rights, is most vehemently urged 
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by the yarty that has for a whole generation opposed 
a Conscience Clause with might and main, and the 
trust-deeds of whose schools in nearly every case con- 
tained a fundamental rule that all the children should 
be compelled to attend the church* and the 

An^licitn Sunday-school. This solemn warning to 
us to rewere the parent’s religious scruple is pro- 
^digiously touching on the lips of the men who for half 
a century forced the children of dissenters to come 
to services* and Sunday-school instruction which the 
parents abhorred, or (dse refus'bd to admit them* to the 
only secular instruction that was within their reach. 
“ What, you wish to rob the parent of the right to 
choose his child’s religious teaching !” — this from the 
men who for fifty years, in conformity with the trust- 
deeds of their schools and the rules ef the great 
National Society, systematically robbed the dissenting 
parent of the right of taking his child to his own place 
of worship or his own Sunday-school ! 

The plea, however, may be worth something, though 
urged in a false sj)irit by men whose whole tradition 
istrn arrogant repudiation of it. The answer to it is 
so simple,* so obvious, and has been so constantly kept 
before the public, that onO|is half ashainod of again 
reproducing such trite matka-. Only in the struggle 
with a huge vested interest, strong by its privi- 
leges and inveterate in its p^-ejudioos, a^ politician is* 
forced, in spite of literary fastidiousness, to keej) 
stating and r^sstating with indefatigable iteration an 
elemciftary principle of justice and a mere rudiment 
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of political prudence. Parents have an inalienable 
right to choose the kind of religious instruction which 
their children shall receive. No one disputes that. 
Our simple contention is that -along with this right of 
choosing ‘their religious instruction, goes the duty of 
paying for it. If I say to the parent, “ Yoifr child 
shall not be allowed to receive instruction in Catholic 
doctrine, or in Baptist doctrine,” I am a tyrant. If thc^ 
parent should say to mo, “ I insist that you shall pay 
for instructing my child in doctrines which you do 
not accept,” then it is* he who is the tyrant. Yet 
noiifiing less than this is involved in the present 
educational system. We are teaching the religion 
of some with money raisc^d by the taxation of all. 
Every man, as has been said, pays for the religion 
*of everybody else — the bad principle which wo all 
supposed to have, been permanently abandoned by 
English statesmen when church-rates disappeared, 
until Mr. Gladstone and Mj^;. Eorster revived it. 

Writers for the newspapers, who have not always 
time to think about the terms they use, have the 
face to insist that we are for depriving the majority 
of the community of the right of giving their children 
(I religious education. "jjVhat we really seek is to 
deprive the majority of the right of making the 
minority pay for giving this religious education to 
either people^ children.* No one now has a word to 
say in favour ‘oV church-rates, yet the principle of 
church-rates and the principle of grants and local rates 
to denominational schools are identical. The oAly dif- 
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ferenceus that justice and reason have been brought 
to bear on one application of this principle and not 
on the other. “Pew are the partisans of departed 
tyranny,” said Burke, ^‘and to be a Whig on the 
business of a hundred years ago is very consistent 
with etery advantage of present servility. Eetro- 
spcctive wisdom and historical patriotism are things 
,of wonderful convenience.” 

Then we are told by the easy people who think 
any slipshod reasoning good enough for politics,' that 
as the dissenters have their religious instruction paid 
for out of the taxes and rates of churchmen, tljey 
cannot seriously complain of having to pay taxes and 
rates for Anglican instruction. To which slovenly 
argument wc reply, first, that it is no consolation to 
people who suffer an injustice in more, than tlu'cc- 
fourths of the schools, that they have a chance of 
retalnxting in the remaining fourth. 

Secondly, that the diss«^itcrs do not desire to have 
sectarian teaching in their day-schools, but only the 
reading of the Bible, and therefore they do not desire 
to -have the chance of making churchmen pay for the 
dissemination of the principles of dissent. 

Thirdly, that owing to th(^ way in which the dissent- 
ing population is distributed, any one of its sects is 
not only in a minority in the whole as against the 
Church of England, but is always in a miiM)rity ill/ 
the several parts (except in Wales), and ^therefore the 
Church of England is always strong enough to secure 
the establishment of its own sectarian school, even if 
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obliged to assent to the establishment of ancunsec- 
tarian one by the side of it. 

Fourthly, there is a not wholly inconsiderable body 
of taxpayers and ratepayers who do not desire to 
liave any*^ religious instruction for their children what- 
ever, and who therefore arc absolutely cut 6ff from 
that singular and most sweet compensation for having 
to pay for what you hate, that you can make other 
];)Gople in turn pay in the same proportion for what 
they “hate. On all these grounds the notion that 
WTong'" becomes right if you only complete the circle, 
is ^een to be as gross a fallacy in public as in private 
transactions, and those who resort to it only venture 
to do so in the just confidence that bad logic goes as 
far as good in persuading those who have got what 
they want that they ought to be allowed to keep it. 

We arc next told that the ratepayers, when asked 
to speak for themselves, reply all over the kingdom by 
overwhelming majorities t’ at their consciences revolt 
against any system of education of which religion is 
not. a part. As if in religwus affairs it were not a 
settled principle of our government that the majority, 
however great it may be, and however strenuous its 
convictions, shall still not force the conscience of the 

' I 

minority. We force Quakers to pay for war, and 
Peculiar People to call in doctors. But the protection 
.of the realm and the protection of life are secular 
ends, not religious ends, like teaching the catechism. 
I know nothing grosser, nothing which shows more 
strongly hoAV sectarian supremacy coarsens afld cor- 
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rupts the sense of justice, nothing which illustrates 
more decisively how little people even now either com- 
prehend or accept onr vaunted axioms of religious 
liberty, unless they happen to be on the losing side, 
than this habitual assumption that because the mem- 
ber^ of' the Church of England arc in the majority in 
most parishes, therefore they have a right to make the 
minority pay for their schools and for the teaching of 
church doctrine. And the assumption is particularly 
flagitious in the members of a church that only a few 
years ago wrung the tithe on tvhich its ministers sub- 
sisted from the Catholic cottiers of Ireland, and 
extorted church-c'css for maintaining the febric of the 
minority from ratepayers who were in a majority 
against it of seven or eight to one. In Ireland the 
conscience of the majority counted for/ nothing, in 
England it is the conscience of the minority that 
counts for nothing. Eeally Jesuit casuistry is a system 

t 

of rigid moral inflexibility compared with our state 
church, which never knows how to be true to a single 
principle, nor how to respect a single general maxim,, 
except the mean principle and the unchristian maxim 
that her «own poor prerogatives are all, and the free 
consciences of men arc naught. Some writers in tho 
public press who ought to know better have borrowed 
the ecclesiastical vein, and made merry over the rate- 
payer’s scruple. Judging from their own readiness to 
comply, with the formalities of a creed '^hich they no 
more believe than Voltaire did, they impute to others 
their own indifference ; and because they arc willing 
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without ado to hum a piiioh of incou.se in the fteiuplo 
of the gods, they can see nothing hut besotted fanati- 
cism or odious hypocrisy, or at best unspeakable cliild- 
ishness, in those who still think tliat one creed is more 
true than another, and .still show some earnestness in 
their prefercn(;e. Surch’ there is not so mu^h con- 
science to spare in modern society that we can afford 
to sneer at any manifestation of it which may happen 
to inconvenience ourselves, as a 2)iece of puerile scru- 
pulosity and ridiculous iiiceiK'ss. 

The last sophism o(‘ the advocates of th(> system of 
making the whole country pay for the religion of the 
richer j)art is that public money does not pay for the 
religious teaching, but only for the secular. So far 
as the parliamentary grants are concerned I have 
already considered this position, and already shown 
that ill subsidising the denominational system the 
government subsidises all the incidents of the system, 
denominational teaching incliuh'd. In the case of 
rate-supported schools — and Mr. Forster professed to 
expect this kind of school to increase in numbin' — ^tlu^ 
sojihism is still more barefaced. These schools live 
on rates and grants, that is, from rates Mid taxes. 
Therefore if the ratepayerjand the taxjiayer do not jiay 
for the religious teaching, who does pay for it ? The 
children with their pence ? At the Manchester schools 
of which' we have alrcacry spoken, did the five jiounds 
which were ybruntarily subscribed in one case,- and 
the single pound which was subscribed- in the other, 
exactly suffice to pay for the religious instruction ? 
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Our IkhhIIcss opponents will hardly say this, and they 
may be left to find a way out of tlndr position as they 
’best can. 

Let us look this question of the parent’s conscience 
boldly in the face, not like fanatics, but like politicians 
ill fhee ftf a practical task. hTow what is the limit and 
intention of state intcrfermiee in any part of cduca- 
^tiou ? With education in the largest and most com- 
plete sense the state has nothing to do. It only 
professes to deal with that narrow portion of education 
which is described as secular Instruction, and *t is a 
great pity that we are ohligi^d to giv(5 the wider nipne 
to the question, because unscrupulous or inconsiderate 
persons have been enabled to say that we want to 
force a godless education on the 250or,*aiid the like 
falsehoods. The state is only concerned with the 
supply and regulation of secular iustriudiou. iVs IMr. 
Gladstone himself expressed it, “The duty of the 
state is to make use of tl%i voluntary schools for tlie 
purposes of the secular instruction whi(;h they give', 
but to hold tlselj enttrel)/ and ahsolntelf/ didachcd from 
alUresponsidjUifjj to ilk regard to their religiom teaching . ’ 

You may say that this is to degrade the state. Pos- 
sibly. But whether or no, tips is the iirinciple already, 
accepted and already acted ujioii, and distinctly formu- 
lated. Beligious inspectipii is now given up. Pay- 
ments from the 2)ublic funds are in theory strictly' 
confined to iwoficiency in secular knofv^lc^lgo. Public 
money will be^iven just as readily and on precisely the 

• ^ Speech in the*lIouse of Commons, Juno 24, 1870. 
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same terms to purely secular schools. Ab^ve all, 
every school manager who accepts the Conscience 
Clause accepts this principle, and agrees that, excepting' 
for a certain time at the beginning or end, or the 
beginning and end, of the work of the school, the in- 
struction given in the school shall be as purely'Sectdar, 
irreligious, godless, as in any school in the land. It 
is not we who begin to make the schools secular. That/ 
is already done in principle in every public elemen- 
tary ‘school, denominational or otherwise, oy the first 
and second sub-sectioifs of the seventh clause of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1 8 7 0.^ When the clergy 
surrendered the Conscience Clause, they instantly be- 
came parties to the very system of education which 
they choose to call godless. How — asks the vivacious 
editor of a well-known religious newspaper — ^how can a 
man teach geography without Genesis ? The illustra- 
tion does not strike me as happy, for in truth I sec no 
more connection between f^3ography and Genesis than 
between Maccdon and Monmouth. But, at any rate, 
if anybody teaches religion out of the time set in the 
table, he is Auolating the contract he has made with 
the government, and either forfeiting his grant or else 
procuring it fraudulentlj^ And hence the absurd 

4 ' “It shall not be required^ as a condition of any child being admitted into 

or continuing in the school, that ho shall attend any religious ob- 

^ «er\''anc 0 , or* any instruction in Religious subjects in the school or else- 
where < 

“The time or tim6s^4uring which any religious observance is practised, or 
instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting df the school, shall 
bo either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end, of 
each meeting ” — 33 & 34 Viet., c. 75, f 7. ^ 
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folly pf the Eisliop of Pctcrhorougli — we humbly 
borrow for once the Bishop of Peterborough’s own 
particular phrase for describing what he does not agree 
with — in his memorable assertion that all instruction 
that excludes religious teaching is atheistic. As if 
religioTds teaching were not excluded from every State- 
aided school both in the diocese of Peterborough and 
every other diocese in England during some five-sixths 
of the school-time. So tliat if his description be correct, 
the Church schools are atlicistic institutions for ncai'ly 
the whole of the solid day. Tihc clergy and tlm cleri- 
cally-minded journalists do not see that the Conscience 
Clause makes every public elementary school m the 
land a seciular school ‘pure and* simple, except for a 
short and specified time daily. Some of the clergy do 
see this, and act consistently and honourably by with- 
drawing their schools from government inspection and 
participation in parliamentary grants ; Archdeacon 
Dtnison, for instance, ^-ebendary Kemble at the 
meeting of the Bath and Wells Bio(*esan Conference 
in August (1873), sakl that “what he felt ycry 
strongly with regard to this Act and government in- 
tervention was the godless and irreligious character of 
the Conscience Clause. A school ho maintained in a 
neighbouring diocese which used to receive a consider- 
able government grant, he had withdrawn altogether 
from government supervision,, rather, than hapgup th<i 
Conscience Clause.” These are clearly* the words of a 
man of integrity and accurate judgmen!. The Con- 
science Clause u godless and irreligious, if we choose 
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to import this particular kind of language. When the 
religious journalist insists that history and geography 
should be penetrated with religious significance, when • 
the organ of the National Society demands that “ the 
whole school-time of a child ” should lead up to mak- 
ing the child a communicant of the Church of Eng- 
land, these devout persons are simply inciting the 
teachers and school managers clandestinely to break 
their bargain with the state, and to obtain the state 
money on false pretences. This is the plain truth. 
They are preaching a fraud. 

That in practice the Conscience Clause is often 
contravened in spirit if not in letter is tolerably well 
known. No legal enactment Can prevent the clerical 
manager from refusing to allow any children who are 
withcb’awn fi’om religious instruction or from attend- 
ance at church or . Sunday school, to compete for 
prizes, or to share the school treat, and cases have 
been brought forward of d^pble fees being charged to 
the children of dissenters. Mr. Forster has repeatedly 
asked those who deny the eCcctivcness of the Con- 
science Clause why they do not bring cases of jts 
infraction before the Department. To this, wo may 
reply first that such cases have been brought before 
the Department second, that there is obviously 
great difficulty in finding them out, as the places 

i 

tr „ .1 

^ One of the Inspectors in the last Blue Book reports that as a result of his 
visits of surprise he found “ the time-table violated, and m one or two cofies the 
Conscience Claire infringed,'* (Mr. Buwstead’s Report for 1872, p. 47.) Now 
were the schools in these one or two cases punished or ngi P And if not, why 
not? ' 
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where . they are likely to happen are usually the 
furthest removed from the public eye and ear; and 
thirdly, that it is by indirect rather than direct means 
that the supposed protection of the Clause is nullified. 
We are naturally ready to give to clerg 3 fmen the 
same ct > dit for honour and law-abidingness as wo give 
to other men. But then clergymen somehow are not 
exactly like otlict men. They are very apt to look 
at laws as those people do*, who never can be taught 
that it is Wrong to smuggle or to cheat a railway 
company. None but clergymen would think it*honest 
to draw pay for forcing what they call Catholic ^];pc- 
ticcs and Catholic truth into a Protestant establish- 
ment. Indeed one can 'hardly imagine a more admir- 
able training for a low-class attorney ’than a short 
apprenticeship to one of these heroic Anglicans, whoso * 
whole lives seem spent in finding out by how many 
little 'devices of costume, lights, banners, processions, 
practices, postures, they c{% strain and evade the law 
without being convicted and punished. The organ of 
tlie rising party in the Church has actually enjoined 
upon the clergy to hoar confessions in spite of the 
mandate t>f the Ordinary to whom he has sworn 
obedience; for “who is to, know when a priest is. 
hearing a confession, or when he is arguing in the 
vestry Avith a Congrogationalist enquirer upon, let us 
say, the divine institution of apiscopacy ?” ^ •Tartufe** 
was a man of honour, a creature of a fine,moral sense, 
compared with^ this sly priest, solacing or chastening 

• ' Leading article m the Church Times for July 4. 

a 2 
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the penitent soul, tongue in clicok. If lie 'wiH cheat 
liis bishop, arc "we to blame if wo suspect liini oi' 
willingness to cheat the law? Liberal clergynu'u 
used to evade the clauses in the trust-deeds niahing 
attendance at church compulsory on the children. 
Why should not illiberal ch'rgymen now sho^' equal 
ingenuity for ends which they think equally laudabh; ? 
It is not our faidt if we^ are suspicious of clerical 
loyalty in administering the Conscience Clause, Avheu 
w6 are confronted on every side by op('ii (h'chu'ations 
that a teacher should libt attempt to teach geography 
without Genesis ; that tlie wliole school-time of a 
child should lead up to making him an Anglican com- 
municant ; that so long as you have sectarian teachers, 
it is of secondary importance under what regulations 
they carry on their work, for “ such as the teacher is, 
such will be the • school.” “The time has come,” 

says the ^N^ational Society, “ when probably tlui vhole 

• 

fate of the Church of Engh'iid Avill turn upon the hold 
she may have upon the rising generation. Political 
changes are giving more and more power to the 
people. If the church have the people with her, she 
will be beyond all power of adverse legislation. Let 
her, then, educate the children of the people in her 
principles. Let her, as we said above, not only leach 
them to he good Christians : let her teach them to ho 
'good churchmen. < The ILational schools of England arc 
the training ground of English churchmen. Let not the 
opportunity be lost ; let eveuy child ^who leaves a 
National school be fortified with a sound training in 
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the distinctive theology of the church, as well as in 
secular elements, and in due time the results will bo 
seen in the loyalty of the pcojile to their spiritual 
mother, and their ready cham2)ioiiship of her cause in 
any hour of danger that may arrive in the' course of 
2K/fiti(*tfl events,”^ 


^ Whatever ju’actic-al evasions of the law may take 
l)lacc, and wlu'thcn’ they be lew or many, tin; 
ei[)lc laid* down by the law, and accepted by the 
manager of every State-aidcxl ?>chool in the eoitlitry, is 
clearly this — that secular instruction is the onl; ^) art 
of education foi- which the state 2)ays or with which 
it is in any way concorn(;d, and that secular instruc- 
tion is cajiablo of being imparted, and must by law be 
imparted in all such schools without any.admixture of 
religious instruction. The se2)aratipn between secular 
and teligious teaching which the clergy now denounce 
as atheistic, was actually^)ctitioncd for by the arch- 
bishoji of Dublin and many of the Irish bishops and 
clergy in a memorial to the Privy Council in 1 ^ 6 G.- 
What was orthodox in Ireland is atheistic in England. 
This is ottly aiiotluu’ instaiic(‘. of the flagitious want of 


j^rincijjle which marks the course of the clerical party. 
At any rate, Inu'c is the 2)rinci2)lc of the law as it 
stands. W e others have so far no conversion to make, 
though wo have a gigantic iask to perform in per-* 
suading 2)coplo to recognise the jn’iticiple they have 
formally com^eded, and to act on the recognition. 

* From ono of tfio Monthly Inpers, published in 1871. 
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For the worst of a concession made by Conseryatives 
or ecclesiastics is that you must never hurt their feel- 
ings by acting ujDon it. Thus they introduced house- 
hold suffrage, transferring power to the common 
j)eople, whenever they choose to unite in the use of 
it The moment you appeal to the common pdoplc’as 
the depositaries of power, you are denounced as a 
revolutionist and an ochlocrat. And so with the ^ 
(Jonscienco Clause. In accepting this, they distinctly 
excluded religion from the hours of secular iustruction. 
The mo'ment you take them at their word, and assume 
that; .they have really sej)aratcd religious from secular 
teaching, they break out against you as heathens and 

t 

godless. A Conservative would seem to be so-called 
from his tenacity in keeping what he has long given 
away. , 

The state, then, imposes on the parent the duty of 
submitting his children to a certain amount of drill in 
secular instruction, just as i}* some other countries the 
state, insists on universal submission to a course of 
military drill. The attendance on this instruction is 
as purely a secular duty as the payment of taxes. A 
parent who comes forward and declines to lot his 
children attend school unless they receive religious 
instruction, might as well decline to pay his taxes 
unless the State would guarantee a mass for his soub 
of provide him with a chaplain. Secular instruction 
is one thing, and religious instruction is something 
quite different. No one who accepts government aid 
on condition of a Conscience Clause can deny this 
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absolute separation. The state has no more to d( 
with the provision of religious instruction, than it has 
to do with the provision of a band of music for eacl 
parish. That is the affair of those who want music oi 
wlio want religious instruction. There is no pro- 
liHJitiofl, nor wish to prohibit. There is only absolute 
neutrality and indifference. 

, Now it is perfectly well known by all who have 
taken the pains to inquire into the subject that this 
supposed Cagerncss of the parent to send his cllild to 
a school of a special denominsftion is a more invention 
of the clergy and the priests. It does not j^ist. 
What a parent wants is a school that is convcnj|j3nt. 
Let us take from actual experience an important illus- 
tratioii how artificial this cry is. The London School- 
l)oard rcmiits to divisional tribunals the cases of j)arcnts' 
who arc summoned for neglecting to send their children 
to scTiool, and who plead poverty. Tlieso are the 
ca*ses coming under the Seventeenth and Twenty Fifth 
clauses. .The divisional tribunal lias the power of 
recommending the Board to remit or pay the fees.' 
In cither case, whether of remission or payment, the 
parent is«of course absolutely free to select the school 
to which ho will have the child scut. In the Green- 
wich division the four divisional members constitute 
the tribunal, and take its duties each a month in turn. 
Their district embraces a population of 200,000, of all 
classes, froni the gentility of SydcuHan^ down to the 
most miserable parts of Deptford. What happens? 
“ EigHtcicn monthif experience on this tribunal,” 
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writes the Eev. Mr. Waugh, to whose courtesy,* I am 
indebted for this information, “ leave this fact : that 
not in one single case where a parent has chosen a 
denominational school, has he done so because it was 
a denominational school. , In every case the ‘ choice ’ 
was made because tJicre was no choice, jfn tho 
immediate locality of the chooser’s h()mo, there wore 
no schools for girls but denominational schools, or else , 
there were no schools for boys but d(mominatioual 
schools, or no schools for infants but denoininational 
schools'. Wherci the family consisted of boys and 
girl^. and tho locality provided schools for boys under 
the Board, and for girls under the Church, or vice 
versa, one ludf of the family attendc'd Board schools, 
and the other ‘hall’ (Jlmrch schools. In not one single 
ease has a deHominalional school been gtreferred for ang 
other than phgsieal .or geogr<t2)Jd.c<d reasons F The 
scruple of the indigent parent is thus seen, in this 
immense district at any^ rate, to be a figment. 
Another member of the London School-board writes 
to me : — “ My experience quite coincides with Mr. 
Waugh’s, that the parimts who (tonui l)cfore the 
divisional committee, of whi(}h I am a ine¥nb(ir, are 
(piite indifferent t<> the religious question, and the 
main points are conveniemee of locality or lowness of 
fee charged to the scholars.” A clergyman in the 
eiist end* . of ^ London telte a story of a good Avidow 
Avliose childrpA 'were in the habit of attending' the 
church school. One day ho noticed that two ol' these 
children Avore absi'iil, and on inquiry learned that 
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llioy had ceased to attend, and were now going to a 
British school. He went to the mother and asked 
her pleasantly why she had withdrawn twm of her 
children from his school ? “ Why, sir,” she answered, 
“ the truth is, that hetween this and yoiir school there 
ar<f two* very dangerous crossings, and I was afraid of 
the youngest being rnn over,. So I thonght I might as 
,Avell send it to flic Dissenting school ; and then the 
other one has to go to take’ care of it.” That is 
the commoh-seusG account of parental scrnplo in this 
matter. The clergy and the priests ha\T done their best 
to stimulate the pai’ents to hngn this eager conscien- 
tiousness. They Iuia c failed. But the dcA’ice was too 
good to bo thrown awa}', so, holloAV invention as it is, 
(hey have given it tlie main jViaee on tlif^ir banner. 

Still as AV(i have to Avork the system, ato must meet 
as Avell as aa'c can the prejudices excited by this arti- 
ficial *and spurious crys Xoav Avhat obj(‘ction can the 
clergy make to tlu' s(th(>m#Avhich meets the conscien- 
tious objections of the disscmting or secularist rate- 
payc'r by taking the function of imparting religious 
instruction from the secular teaclun*, and then meets 
the consoi(mti()Us objection of the scrupulous parent 
by empoArering the ehn-gymun or the priest or some 
one deimted by him, other than the schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress, to gHe rt^ligious instruction at a dis- 
tinct timo, just as it is noAV given ift a. djstiifct timoV’ 
If the jAarent really Avants his child fo have religious 
instruction in^he Aveek-day, his child has it. If the 
ch'rgyTnan is really anxious that the young of his 
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flock should be instructed in the word and the doc- 
trine, who can teach with such fulness of knowledge 
or exhort with such amplitude of authority as him- 
self? ^ If the state aid really supports only the secular 
instruction, what heavier call will there be upon volun- 
tary aid than there is now ? The parent’s conscience 
is satisfied. The ratepayer’s conscience is not forced. 

It may be said that this is only adding still more 
directly to clerical power, and augmenting the clerical 
clOment in education. Such an objection is unreal. 
The schoolmaster, as it is, teaches what the clergyman, 
who .js his master, tolls him to teach, and he dare not 
do otherwise. And therefore a parish with an un- 
popular clergyman would be no worse off in the 
tonour of the religious instruction imparted to its 
children, than it is now. The great advantage gained 
would be that the hiy teacher would come fresh to the 
secular instruction, would look to that as other men 
look to their professions, \ . ould not be distracted by 
alien subjects. This is the point which seems to the 

^ The Bishop of Manchester, an excellent authority, has declared this 
solution to be compatible with adequate religious instruction. ‘‘ Ho [lid 
not think that it was a fair description of the work of the Birmingham 
League to say that they Avent in for secularism pure and simpio. So hir as 
schools come down upon the rates or uj)on the taxes of the country for 
support, so far they said, in view of the present difficulties and divisions, 
instruction should be secular ; but every religious body might retain the full 
utiO and ])osse8sion of that school outside the time for secular instruction, 
providing their own teachers at their own cost. Ho was not saying that thiii 
rVas the programme that l^e individually would most desire to see ; but if they 
were only faitlvful to^heir own convictions, if all they had been 'talking about 
religious education^ in their different parishes had any meaning at all, and 
was not merely talk, they certainly had still, as managers and teachers of 
such schools, ample scope and opportunity for indoctriiy ting their children 
with that sound religious teaching they thought most conducive^ to their 
welfare.” — Extract from a speech delivered in Convocation at York, February , 
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j)rcsent writer by far the most important — to improve 
the aims and heighten the self-respect of the teacher, 
by showing him that the state puts him in a definite, 
an independent, an honourable post with specified 
functions. The separation of religious from secular 
inStrucffl-on in the person of the teacher, no less than 
in the time of giving it, is as indispensable a condition 
jof this, though by no means the only condition, as it 
is an indispensable condition of putting an end to the 
wrangling *among the parish sects. What we watit, 
is to erect secular teaching among the class who go 
to these elementary schools, into a distinct and roffog- 
nised department of national activity and public duty. 
Until this is done, you will never have good teacliing, 
and you will never have in your people any hearty 
recognition of the value of knowledge. • 


• . IX. 

Ilut, it will be said, roli§ious instruction will suffer. 
As one of the most i)romincnt defenders of Mr. 
Forster’s policy writes lo me: — “Keligion can Only 
be-taught to boys effectually by the lay master. It 
\i.e. teaching by the clergyman] would only bo regarded 
as an insufferable bore.” This is a pleasant compli-; 
ment to his spiritual friends, but let us see what the 
effectual teaching of religion by the lay master really 
comes to, when put into plain English.. ^Th(5 answer 
shall* come from an authority whose friendliness to our 
adversaries is,^beyond suspicion. Canon Norris is 
reporting the result^ of the examination of candidates 
for admission into the Training Colleges, liour- fifths 
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of the candidates were pnpil-tcachers. ‘‘ I Inpve the 
papers,” lie says, “of the 217 who failed last Christ- 
mas before me : there is not one of them that would 
not be considered disgraceful by a panel of a dozen 
teachers or clergymen. ... . Two-tliirds of the pupil- 
teachers failed to o])tain half-marks.” And*thi^is 
admittedly a religious examination of the most 
elementary kind. “ In 1871 I inquired of 500^ 
students in Training Colleges how many had received 
assistance in their religious studies from their clergy 
during* their apprenticeship, and ascertained that only 
42 fjpt of the 500 (or 12 per cent.’) had been instructed 
or even examined by their clergy in this part of their 
work.” “And if the pupil-teachers be thus igno- 
rant,” says the organ of the National Society with 
plaintive gr(Hin, “ what must be the condition of the 
children who have not had the same advantages ? ” ^ 
This is no Birmingham invention, no Nonconformist 
calumny. Every Diocesai^Inspector’s report tells the 
same tale of poor and unsatisfactory answers, “ show- 
ing*unmistakably that the whole preparation for them 
consists in a few days’ hasty cramming.” The pupils 
know a few bare facts, but they do not koow their 
connection with one another, while oven “ the Cate- 
chism itself is neither accurately learnt nor intelli- 
gently understood.” ^ 

" ‘ ‘ , 

1 This is an errorY Canon Norris has divided 600 by 42, instead of 42 by 
5, and he moans about a twelfth, or 8fths per cent. This, makes a bdd per- 
centap^o very much worse. 

- National Society’s Monthly Taper for May, 1873, 

National Society’s Monthly Paper for Juno, 1873. 
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Let -ithc reader calmly weigh the significance of this. 
Consider the light it throws on all this dire conten- 
■ tion. The childrtm no more learn religion than they 
learn anything else. It is on their own authority 
that wo thus know, what every sensible man susjiectcd 
before, "that if the results of the secular teaching of 
the sectarian schools arc unwortliy and despicable 
^beyond all estimation, the rcsidts of their religious 
teaching arc more unworthy and despicable still. 
Yet it is for this poor ragged tatter and pretefice-of 
serious religious instruction, this scanty eovAung of 
spiritual nakedness with a feAV catechismal thinins, 
that the parent’s consciciuje is said to yearn with a 
yearning that will not fie gainsaitT. ! The same parent, 
be it observed, who is commonly described as “neither" 
earnest nor religious, but apathetic and sjlothful,” and * 
whose apathy and sloth are the reasons alleged why 
religfon, if it is to be learnt at all, must bo hiarnt at 
school.^ What clearer ci^^dcnce is needed than fhe 
fact of this ignorance and apathy on the part of 
previous generations of school-goers, combined with 
the fact of the utter and avowed badness of the reli- 
gious insiruction which is given to tlie school-goers 
of the present generation, to persuade us that this 
noisy cry on the jJarent’s behalf for a religious educa- 
tion is entirely hollow and artificial, merely invented 
to serve a turn in the contest for the niaint(?nance df 
an external sectarian supremacy ? 'Yney impose on 
the world w^h the sounding phrase of religious 

* * National Socie^’s Monthly I'uper for May, 1873, p. 90. 
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education. Yet it seems after all that the thing itself 
has no effectual existence in the schools. This good 
and effective religious education for which there is- 
such strife is a myth. “ Long before the passing of 
the Act of 1870,” says the Principal of the Battersea 
Training College, “ it was notorious that after years, of 
instruction in the Bible and Catechism large numbers 
of children lapsed into Dissent or utter godlessness.” 
It is hardly honourable in the face of a mass of 
statenients of this kind to charge us with vishing to 
found heathen schools,‘when we only desire to take 
the religious instruction out of the hands of lay 
teachers who have, to such a degree as this, demon- 
strated their unfitness to impart it. 

The fear of o the proselytising effect of tho religious 
ho.ur is a se.pondary thing, and there is a fine con- 
temptuousness in tho common indifference among 
Dissenting parents about withdrawing their children 
from it. The Welsh poor^^are nearly all Dissenters, 
yet they suffer their children to learn the Catechism, 
and. gravely to declare that* they have been made 
children of grace through baptism, though they have 
never been baptized, and that their godf{d;hers and 
godmothers have vowed divers fine things in their 
names, though they have never known the blessing of 
godfathers and godmothers at all. Surely we are the 
gi^ligious' party, who seek to put • a stop to ghastly 
mummery like^his. What moves the indignatioji of 
sensible and patriotic observers is that these men who 
provide a slovenly and wretched leligious insti action 
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and a slovenly and wretched secular instruction, and 
who are fully aware from their own reports how ill 
•they are doing tho work they have undertaken, yet 
obstinately cling to a function which they are found 
incompetent to perform, and stubbornly refuse to 
stand aside to give a ehane'e to fresh principles and 
new forces and untried agencies, which may perhaps 
' perform the work as ill, but which at least cannot 
'possibly perform it worse. And mark that these are 
the men, this great Church-party, who uniformly bid 
us rely upon improved education as the one panacea 
for the backwardness of our humbler population. 
When we ask them how to deal with the drunkenness 
that is the arch-curse of the laild, they cry, Educate 
the people. Wo point to our million of paupers, ^ 
breeding a devouring pauper race to come after them : ' 
education is declared the one cure, the single assured 
remedy. We pray them to consider the problem of a 
wage-earning class acquiru^ a new measure of mate- 
rial prosperity which theyknow no more how to use 
■ in a wise, sober, and civilized way than their suddenly 
enriched betters know how to use it so. They reply, 
We have^ considered your problem, wo solve it by 
education. We inquire of them whether it is not 
pitiable to thiak of the brutalising lives that are led* 
by the rural and urban poor in their oi'owded hovelsi) 
with no hope nor interest* noj outlo9k for themselves, 
or their descendants. They answer, Yes, it is pitiable; 
you must educate. Can you believe, we ask, that 
any nation is ^eat «nd stable or will hold a foremost 
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place in the civilized .^jsti'in, M'itli huge classes of its 
members sunk in the degradation of tlie lower hlnglisli. 
labourers ? Ah, they say, yon must open the mind- 
and heart, yon must dis(,*ipline the intelligence and 
train the- alfections. And tlien they press on with a 
headlong enthusiasm to employ badly-taught ^('aclvn’s 
to discipline the inteHigence up to the superb attain- 
ments of the Third Standard, and to train the affec- 
tions bj" a few bits of the Chnndi (kitc'chism “ neither 
accuiately learned nor iutclligc'iitly understood” ! 

It i& barely credible dliat men who thus obstruct all 
other social ixffbrms by a parrot's rt'petitioii about tlie 
necessity of education, are most persistent in obstruct- 
ing all reforms in education 'itself. They substitutes 
education for every other kind of improvement, and 
t^en for education they substitute those paltry scraps 
of instruction, whether secular or religious, of which 
low standards and inspectors’^ rebukes tell thc^ sorry 
tale, and which no more (j^^'serve the name (ff* educa- 
tion than a save.ge scratching a little patch of ground 
with a stick or the shoulder-blade of a beast desiT\ es‘ 
to be called a scientiffe; agriculturist. 

X. 

In the preceding pages wo have seen how Mr. 
I’orster’s Act and his administration of its provisions 
♦ give a direct snjbsidy from the public purse to th(5 
clergy of the •C'hurch of England and the priests of 
the Church of Itonie. We have seen thtit the sec- 
tarian system of education means dew poAV^er and 
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more public money for the two great hierarchies oi 
obscurantism. We have seen the religious difficulty 
to be exaggerated and factitious, and that the same 
separation in the person of the instructor which is 
already conceded in the time of the instruclion, fur- 
nishes fhe only just and tolerant solution. Let the 
school be the property of a board of public represen- 
tatives ; let the teacher be confined to secular instruc- 
tion, just as he now is most rigidly so confined for 
five-sixths bf the working day ; then let the clergyman, 
the priest, or anyone else, wlibrc the ratepayers wish 
it, come in and give the religious instruction in, the 
time which is already set apart for it in the time-table. 

If the religious difficulty arose from sincere religious 
conviction, it would be completely met by this simple 
change in school administration. Candidates for par- 
liament tell us they arc against any scheme that will 
separate religious from secular instruction. They really 
talk nonsense. The separation has already been defi- 
nitely settled by the Conscience Clause, which insists 
on the religious instruclion being strictly confined to 
a eei-tain time at the beginning or end of the day’s 
work, and* punishes any attempt to evade this separa- 
tion by withdrawal of the grant. All we ask is that, 
for the sake of avoiding everlasting feud, in the first 
place, and for the sake of leaving the teacher free for 
his own proper business in thtj second, this sejiaration' 
should be extended from the time at, which it is 
given, to the person who gives it. Whoever after 
this acCuses us of driving the Bible out of the schools. 


ir 
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of hindering religion, of fbreing godless knowledge on 
the people, must either he too stupid to understand 
the meaning of the existing Conscience Clause, or 
else he is a deliberate calumniator, willing to use an}'^ 
word that serves his turn. And whoever, declines to 
accept this compromise must do so, becausfe lie^ is 
thinking of other ends than the religious nurture and 
admonition of the children. 

I 

We saw from the words of denominational inspectors 
that \vhat is called religious instruction is 'Avowedly a 
miserable failure, so that the sectarian schools do ill 
even the kind of work for which they are especially 
cherished. It is not merely because the system is 
sectarian and involves dogmatic instruction that the 
present writer, at any rate, would gladly sec it extin- 
giiished as rapidly as may be, and replaced by a 
system which will certainly be more costly, but which 
would at least have the merit of giving us a sub- 
stantial rctuin on our outlpiy. Oiu’ contention is that 
at present we are paying increasingly large sums of 
money to sectarian schools, and that these schools do 
not and cannot, so long as they remain under the 
control of sectarian authorities, perform the work for 
which they are paid, and for which their managers 
and champions take most extravagant credit. 

Here, then, is the true education question, not 
■’Vnerely m the honourable struggle of the , dissenters 
for justice, nor "in the base struggle of the Anglican 
sects for supremacy. To what abject proportions do 
these sectarian pretensions shrink as we realise the 
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depth.s of the abyss of ignorance in which the masses 
of our people lie sunken. If the church schools oi 
the catholic schools could pass two hundred thousanc 
children a year in the Sixth Standard, then one mighl 
he willing to shut his eyes to the injustice *of paying 
ff>f Ihftm out of the pockets of those who are neither 
churchmen nor catholics. We might be willing to 
run the risk of strengthening ecclcsiasticism and 
spreading superstition, being well assured that an 
instructeef people will know better than any other 
how to deal with these and *all other pestileht social 
growths. But the denominational system not only can- 
not pass two hundred thousand children in the Sixth 
Standard, it cannot even present sixteen thousand, 
and cannot pass nine thousand ! We have a policy 
of injustice unredeemed and of retrogression without 
recompense. You give now props to the established 
secti^ at the cost of tha whole nation, you exclude the 
public from the administration of their own funds, 
you discourage lay participation in school manage- 
ment, you fill the country with strife and dissension, 
and yet after all this violation alike of principle and 
policy yau cannot justify yourselves by educational 
success, or give us a single new guarantee that thp 
children shall be turned out of the schools less igno- 
•rant than the majority of them are turned out/iow. 

In 18f)7 Avo learnt on the authority of ofie of th*d 
ablost men who have ever filled the office of inspector, 
that nearly 90 per cent, of the scholars Avere leaving 
the pl’imary scho(fis destitute of that rudimentary 
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knowledge without which all teaching of science, 
even if it were offered to them, would be unintelli- 
gible. This is the state of things which the vaunted 
denominational system has left us, and it is a state of 
things which that system is essentially incompetent 
to reform. What is there to make the schools give 
any better instruction now than they did in 1867 ? 
The gratuitous and unexpected increase in the grants 
by fifty per cent, is a most substantial encouragement 
to the managers not to take too much trouble in 
reaching the highest standards. It is a direct weak- 
ening of the incentives to earn more money by pro- 
curing a greater number of pupils and a greater num- 
ber of good passes. What was there in the Education 
Act to give managers a motive for paying more 
attention to those extra subjects which are in truth 
the part of instruction that gives most life and signi- 
ficance to the rest ? Half of the inspectors complain 
that these subjects are indiiyarently regarded, and one 
or two of them distinctly assert the reason of this to 
be that the managers have seldom or ever any pecu- 
niary interest in their result. ^ 

Again, even the very cessation of religions inspec- 
tion is not unlikely in many cases to have the effect 
of injuring the secular instruction, and in this way. 
The Government inspector has now been replaced 
feb far a^ religious examination is concerned by a 
Diocesan Inspector, whose salary is ]^rovided» by 
vohmtary contributions, and the acceptance or refusal 

^ Mr. Kennedy’s Report, p. 101. 
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of whose services is, of course, at the choice of the 
school managers. What happens ? We find adver- 
tisements for masters, informing them that they will 
receive additions to their salary if the Diocesan 
Inspector’s report is satisfactory. What is this but 
to bribe the master to postpone useful secular instruc- 
tion to instruction in the Catechism ? A certificated 
mistress who is a good witness because she would 
apparently on no account wish to see religious in- 
struction laken out of her hands, writes thus : Since 
the Education Act became law, it has been* a most 
difficult matter to keep strict faith with the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time in Church schools to 
satisfy the requirements of the Diocesan Inspector.”^ 
With a competition of this sort going *on, we may bo^ 
quite sure that, whatever else may happen, at least 
there will be no rise in the secular standards reached 
by tbis correspondent’s pupils. The teachers are no 
doubt delighted in theiH hearts by the Time-table 
Conscience Clause. That at any rate makes some 
four solid hours a day secure against the hymn- 
singing and other interruptions to serious business, in 
which derical managers and manageresses used to 
rejoice. But, this gain notwithstanding, so long as 
the school “ belongs to ” the clergyman — ^though tjie 
parents and the tax-payers may pay fourffifths or 
five-sixths, or even four hifndred hnd fifty-eight four 
huhdred and fifty-ninths of its cost^ — for so long the 

^•Letter to the Timesj September 5, 1873, 

* * See above, p. 52. 
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dependent teacher will inevitably be tempted to’ give 
his best mind to what pleases his employer best. 

What again has the Act done in the all-important 
matter of improving the capacity and position of the 
teacher ? Absolutely nothing. The increased grants 
might be supposed to go to increase the teacher^s 
salary, and so by-and-by be the means of introducing 
a more highly educated class of men and women into . 
the profession. It is notorious that nothing of the kind 
happens. The increase can only serve to relievo the 
private subscribers, and thus render the schools even 
less worthy of the name of voluntary than they were 
before. One of the inspectors distinctly remarks “the 
, increasing tendency among managers of schools to free 
themselves from pecuniary responsibility by allowing 
teachers to take the whole of the pence and a consider- 
able portion of the. capitation grant as part of their 
salaries ; in some instances they*practically farm their 
schools.” ^ 

And how has the Act lessened the burden of those 

% 

irrelevant drudgeries which are inseparable from a system 
that makes the schools an appendage to the church and 
the parsonage, and which rob the master at once of 
bis needful leisure and his lawful independence ? The 
s^me correspondent from whom I have already quoted 
says : ‘tit is untrue that thq majority of teachers have' 
ho Sunday duties^ in nbarly all country schools the 
Sunday-sehooi rests almost entirely on the teachers. 
They are also often required to play g,n organ or a 

^ Mr. BlundfoiCjl’s Report for 1872, p. 35. 
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harmonium, and to train the choir.”* ' So long as the 
Church remains in possession of the schools, this fatal 
drawback to the character of the teaching profession 
is certain to remain. Again, it is perfectly assured 
in the opinion of the most cojnpetent judges and those 
who se5 the working of the schools most closely, that 
compulsory prQvisions, probably in various forms 
, direct and indirect, reaching parent and employer, are 
indispensable to check, even if they prove unable to 
put an end to, that irregularity of attendance, that 
frequent absence from school* on frivolous pretexts, 
which is one of the chief secrets of the low standards. 
Well,, for this the statesmen who claim so loudly to 
have reared a national system of education, have done 
the least possible, with their ricketty framework of 
permissive boards and permissive compulsion. Pres- 
ton, for example, with a population of some 90,000, 

and where the average* school attendance falls short of 

• • 

what it ought to be by l|000, has no board and no 
compulsion, though its neighbour Blackburn has both, 
with excellent results. Birkenhead, a still larger 
borough, has no board. Of the whole population of 
England <ind Wales, only 39 per cent, are under the 
rule of compulsory attendance. 

Finally, next to irregularity of attendance as a 
cause of the inefficiency^ of our system, copies the 
insufficiency of the school ag^. In fnost parts of Ger-* 
many the limits of school age are from d or 7 to 14, 
in Switzerland ^from 6 to 14 or 15, while in Saxony a 

ji ^ 

* Mr. J. Storr’s letter to the same effect, Times, September 11. 
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child at work is a half-timer up to 16. With us a 
half-timer is a child between 8 and 13, and 13 is the 
limit prescribed for compulsion by the Education Act. 
More time is an indispensable condition of anything 
like a solid education, and children must be made to 
stay later as well as come in earlier, for in this mere 
than anything else it is the ending that crowns the 
work. Here, then, we are left, and seem likely to bej 
Ipft, just where we were. 

• ‘ XI. 

People console themselves for thp failure of the Act 

of 1870, and for the indifference shown by many of 

the constituencies to the momentous national interests 

which that Act has for the time sacrificed, by the 

comfortable »rcflection that England was great and 

strong before primary instruction was ever thought of, 

and that therefore she may well continue to be* great 
« « 
and strong even though j^rimary instruction should 

remain the poor and inadequate thing which it now is. 

Decidedly there are circumstances in which a rude 

and elemental vigour may stand a people in a thousand 

times better stead than the most widespread culture. 

But are these circumstances ours ? Will rude vigour, 

pidisciplined by intellectual training, undirected by 

intellectual skill, uninformed by knowledge, suffice 

'for England in 'the conditions of modern society? 

Let two considerations dispel this fallacy of indolent 

complacency for ever. First, have we not to compete 

now, with a degree of intensity hot dreamed 6f fifty 
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years •p.go and only half realised even at this very day,- 
with Germany and the United States, whose systems 
may abound in imperfections of detail, but are 
at least not so absolutely illusory as to turn out 
the majority of their wor]j:ers in the numb ignor- 
aftce of an English boy to whom the Third Standard 
is an impassable bridge ? We have to compete with 
these populations, too, under conditions which place 
the uninstructed workman at a growing disadvantage. 
It is true that some of our greatest mechanical inven- 
tors have been illiterate, but tft make this an afgument. 
against education, is as childish as to bring forward 
the cases of men like Marlborough, Clive, Nelson, 
against scientific military training. A man with 
inventive genius will work miracles in spite of his 
literary ignorance, but the average workman does not* 
work miracles : and a miracle it would be if a set of 
men ’who had passed through the effective school 
training of Prussia did n^ in the long-run outstrip in 
dexterity, quickness of apprehension, readiness of 
adaptation, a set of men w^o had tried to learn read- 
ing and writing and had failed, as is the case with 
the majority of the English labouring class. 

Observe that this position is quite independent Qf 
any controversy as to the curative effects of teaching, 
and any question whether there is the least ‘disconnec- 
tion between learning that •certain' clusters of marks 
on 'paper stand for certain words t&id .the getting a 
higher sense of duty.” This high matter does not 
now Concern us, nCr shall we exercise ourselves in it. 
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The clusters of marks on paper do at any rate consti- 
tute the chief instrument in many of the most important 
practical arts, and not to be able to read nor to work 
sums nor to draw lines is to miss the use of this instru- 
ment, and to bo condemned to the lowest place in the 
least important practical arts. I am far from wishing to 
press the advantages of instruction over mother-wit 
further than they will bear, but these advantages will 
cqrtainly be more powerful in proportion as brute 
labour becomes less valuable, as machines 'grow more 
delicate and complex, as inventions multiply, as more 
and more has to be acquired from books, as new processes 
decide victory in this or that department of manufac- 
ture, and financial exactitude, foresight, and science, 
exert increasing influence over commerce. England 
has a long start in the competition. Is it not exaspe- 
rating to see her - losing the untold advantages which 
would come from an efficient training of her people, 
simply in order that the ffiergy may have a barely 
controlled mastery in the schools, — a fruitless mastery, 
moreover, which they do not use even so far as to give 
the children effective instruction in their own Bible 
and their own Catechism. o 

e Our kinsmen in Australia might, one would sup- 
pose, be content to trust to rude elemental vigour if 
any schof men in the world ever could. Yet they* 
find that they cafinot. ‘Experience of the disadvan- 
tages of brute ignorance in an age of cultivated skill 
has been too strong for fallacies of a ‘priori. The people 
of Victoria had to fight the battle which we arc* fight- 
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ing. 9f) long as education was no more than a name 
for a quarrel among sects, they could get nothing 
done. Therefore, as a sensible community Wfis likely 
to do, and as wo shall be driven by the in*esistiblo 
pressure of circumstances before many more* years to 
do*they*have taken the function of controlling primary 
instruction into .their own hands, tlnnwn a handful 
of dust over the raging insects, released the clergy 
and the teachers each from the business that belongs 
to the other, compelled every child between the ages 
of six and fifteen to attend k'hool until it is able 
to pass a certain examination, and have fully 
established that system of compulsory, free, and 
secular instruction which they felt to be neither more 
nor less than indispensable to the welfare of their 
society. • 

Secondly, in our complacent trust in rude vigour as 
a substitute for trained intelligence, we forget that 
these ignorant midtitude^are now what they never 

were before, the political masters of the realm. So 

* • 

far, the old social organization has neutralised the. 
new distribution of power. Household suffrage as 
yet is only a thing on paper. We have still to feel 
its reality. The new possessors of power arc still 
hardly aware that it is theirs. And who arc the 
new possessors of power The skilled artisans, the 
leaders of- trade societies, and "the like ? Alas, no ; it' 
is not they but those below them, those, between the 
artisan and the pauper, whenever they choose to 
awake,* or whenever* they choose in their dreams to let 
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somebody else lead them, who hold the destinies of our 
society in their hands. ‘‘ If I haye twenty-one men 
in my bar on the day of polling,” a Tespectable publican' 
is reported to have said, “ I can make sure of twenty 
votes by distributing twenty pints of foui’penny : I 
have done it and can do it at any time.” You nlay 
say that this is an exception, an accident, an exag- 
geration. It may be so, but what is neither excep-, 
tion nor accident nor exaggeration is the bald fact 
that of ‘‘ four-fifths of the scholars who Ibave school 
in a ^iven year cithel: no account at all or a very 
unsatisfactory one is given by an examination of the 
most strictly elementary kind.” In plain English, a 
majority of those who come out of the schools cannot 
read a newspaper. This unfortunate class is our 
ruling class. » Their votes can carry elections, change 
administrations, .decide policies. As yet they have 
no initiative, and it may be ^ome time befor6 they 
cease to follow the initiat|^'e of others. When their 
time comes and a leader, they will make terribly 
short work with a good deal that you hold precious 
now. Journalists gird at three or four writers who 
press for public consideration, while there is yet time, 
some of the questions connected with the tenure of 
land, with taxation, with endowments, above all with 
education. The sophists of the newspaper press are so 

' “busily fighting momentous practical issues with the lath 

• • 

sword of s'onje little abstract theory, that they have no 
eyes for the gulf which is ready to open at the feet 
of them and the institutions whibh they so absm’dly 
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supposG, themselves to he defending. The prospect of 
a Beer parliament has no terrors for blind politicians 
of this stamp. They do not discern that the same 
classes who are now believed to be on the point of 
following the publicans and the clergy to the polls, 
to •the ^rangely compounded cry of an open Bible 
and a flowing barrel, are one day very likely to invent 
gries of their own that will bring destruction where 
the abused reformer of to-day only seeks improvement^ 
and, where* we only seek to amend, will trample, 
efface, obliterate. • • 

The Englishman is inclined to be law-abiding and 
fair, no doubt, within limits. But since the Eeform 
Act of 1867 the power of making the laws by which 
all have to abide is going to the class* that cannot * 
read a newspaper, and that with our present edu- 
cational system is not likely to be able to read a news- 
paper.* Political infatuation seems to reach its climax 
when those who have mos1||to gain by our having an 
intelligent and instructed people, decline to discuss 
the question how the people are to be made so, or 
whether the present system can ever lead to so in- 
dispensably a result ; and instead of keeping the subject 
constantly before their eyes in all its magnitude and^ 
all the fulness of its importance to the national well- 
being, make no worthier contribution to the greatest 
of public . interests than puny railing against the ' 
League and irrelevant gibing at Jissynters. Let 
dissent be annihilated ; will that prevent the ma- 
jority <Df your* chiklren from coming out of your 
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schools below the Fourth Standard ? Let the League 
perish ; will that educate your masters ? 

Yet, no ; this is not the climax of political infatua- 
tion. Something remains that to those of another time 
will seem more incredible still. The statesmen who 
decline to give us a national system of education arc 
the very men who have just declared for household 
suffrage in the counties. They are going to add to 
the constituencies many thousands of voters from the 
very* class for whoso instruction in the elements of 
knowledge they will not even enforce those com- 
pulsory provisions which are thought indispensable 
for the large towns. They are supposed to be going 
to the country with the cry of more rural voters, 
'’’but no rural' School-boards and no rural compulsion. 
Could recklessness go further ? Household franchise 
in the counties by all means, if it be accompanied by 
School-boards and the machinery of compulsory atten- 
dance ; but to go on in thip headlong course of “ leaps 
in the dark,” of giving pow'er without training in- 
telligence, of multiplying electors without improving 
schools, of making men vote without making them 
Icam how to read, is a policy from which, the most 
desperate of the ministers who preceded the first 
Eevolution in France might have shrunk, and which 
the most insensate anarchist of the International might 
'%elcom(i as the surest promise that he shall ouq day 
secure the chance for which he is waiting. In France, 
it is true, the peasants are believed always to use 
their political power in favour of order and the 
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existing government, and their peasants are as ignor- 
ant as ours. But they have the education of pro- 
perty or the reasonable hopes of property. They 
have something to lose by disorder. What has our 
jieasant to lose by disorder, and how can society do 
less foi* him than it docs now ? Take the United 
States again. The most vehement lovers of demo- 
cracy in America still look with amazement at the 
spectacle of statesmen hurrying us on to a regime 
of universal suffrage without instructing the people 
who are to exercise it. The3f tell us that thdir poli- 
tical system could not last half a century without 
their schools. It is as much as ever they can do, 
or* perhaps more, to make headway against the floods 
of ignorance which throw themselves every year on 
to their shores from our side of the Atlantic. The 
latest notion of policy in England is to entrust the 
great* ship of our stat(j to the floods of ignorance that 
arc left behind ; and neA|| generations of rural voters 
arc to grow up without any really effective provision 
that they shall any more know how to read than 
tlmir fathers did, lost such provisions should wound 
the fine i^isceptibilities of an order of men who, under 
the pretext that secular instruction without religious 
is full of peril, are suffered to maintain a sham system 
that gives the public illusory secular instruction and a 
religious .instruction more illwsory still. 

Nearly every Inspector agrees that without com- 
pulsion you can do nothing. Yet the machinery of 
compulsion is* systematically discouraged. Let us 
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look at the state of things in a t 3 rpical rural (district, 
the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon. Of 219 
parishes, 82 were found supplied with efficient schools, 
34 from their small size or neighbourhood to other 
schools requiring no supply, 39 imperfectly supplied, 
and 64, though requiring it^ with no supplg *at aU ; 
“ thus giving as a result an educational provision that 
falls short by nearly one half of what is required.”. 
That is the least part of the matter, beeause new schools 
can be built. But in the schools already at work, not 
even reading, has been carefully taught. ‘ ‘ The three ele- 
mentary subjects appear to have bten taught with the 
simple view of enabling the children to scrape through 
the examination, and not with the object of attain- 
ing any excellence. ... A teacher cultivates the 
memory but t.not the intelligence of his children ; if 
they can pronounce a word, it matters little whether 
they know its meaning. . . Many parishes ' have 
been returned, as having s^hfficient education, though 
in reality the character of their education is of an 
exceedingly low kind.” ^ This all really means that 
the bulk of the children cannot read even if they have 
been to the schools. Yet to these poor souls we are 
going to confide the destinies of an empire. 

XII. 

IV 

C 

We must repeat again and again that in our 

* * • • ^ • 

struggle for „ national instruction there is not -the 
least desire to exaggerate the value of even the best 

w' 

^ Mr. Johnstone’s Report. 
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instruction wliicli the bulk of a vast population like 
ours is over likely to receife. No one now pretends 
that ability to read and write is any assurance of 
honesty or manual skill or sobriety. No one pre- 
tends that the provision of elementary ins'truction 
absolves* the legislature from all further attention to 
evils, which arc within the reach of legislation, and 
arc as hostile to the common weal as the prevailing 
ignorance. Skill in reading and counting will not 
protect its* possessor against the mischief that is 
wrought by overcrowding, by •exhausting labdur in 
childhood and youth, by unbounded temptations 
to get drunk, by inveterate traditions and class 
habits of self-indulgence. But it* will give the man 
a better chance. Eeading furnishes hkn with the ‘ 
instrument by which he may know how the world 
fares outside his narrow pcnfold. Writing and count- 
ing enable him to mang,ge his own small affairs with 
order and confidence. W^ make no transcendental 
claims for primary instruction and what it can do. 
The influence of its effective diffusion would always . 
liavp to be expressed in very homely terms. But 
these homely terms cover large spaces in the art of 
more orderly living. 

If an English peasant, for instance, knew how to 
road and count as a Scotch or an American peasant 
does, he would have a change of finding out the ' 
monstrous percentage which the village .shopkeepci* 
makes him pay, and will continue to make him pay, 
until tl¥i victim*has«arithmetic enough, and can got 
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from the papers knowledge enough of wholesale 
prices, to lot him sec the* cost in ‘hardly-earned casli 
of his present ignorance of his letters. “ The Avages 
of the agricultural labourer are positively frittered 
away to’ almost nothing by the way in Avhich ho* is 
Avell-nigh obliged to spend them,” says ^ne who 
knoAVS Avell Avhat he is speaking about. ‘‘ Unable in 
consequence of his small earnings and unthrifty habits 
have enough in hand to make his purchases on any 
day but pay day ; paid often too late on* that day to 
leave '’him time to go’ to the distant market- toAvn, or 
obliged by debt incurred during sickness or bad 
weather to deal at one village shop, often Avithout 
even daring to qutistion the fairness of the price or 
the quality « of the article; and having no duplicate 
of the book in which his pimchases are entered, the 
poor felloAV is constrained to spend his scanty earn- 
ings, bound hand and foot, so to speak, and of course 
suffers in proportion. '\Yjhcnevcr a co-operative store 
has been sot up on sound principles, and has been 
well managed by the labouring classes, it has not 
only enabled them to buy all they want, Avhethor in 
food or clothing, at Avholcsalc price and ,of the best 
quality, and so made every shilling Avorth a shilling, 
but — ^Avhich is still more important — has generated in 
them ^habits of thrift, foresight, and independence ; 
taught them the realovalue of money, and rescued 
them from debt and the public-house.” ^ 

How is the man to be a co-operator, to watch 

t 

* Canon Girdicstoiie. * 
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aecoiiii.ts, to supervise transactions, when he left school 
at the age of ton in the Second Standard, and at the 
•age of five and twenty could no more cast up a money 
column or calculate a percentage than he could solve 
a cubic equation ? Lot the reader with ail income 
from thpe funds imagine how much less it would 
be worth to him, if he could neither read nor 
compute, could neither check the weekly bills, nor 
compare their prices with those of the wholesale 
market, nor change the tradesmen ; let him realise 
how much familiarity with the* art of reckoning, and 
the practice of putting money into black and white 
have to do with thrift and good house-keeping; and 
then l(>t him try to calculate the* loss to the poor of 
never having acquired this familiarity and practice, * 
Again, we are always chiding the labpurer for not 
saving, and reproaching him for the constant break- 
down of his clubs anc\ benefit societic^s. What club 
or benefit society would n^t break down, when most 
of its members are incompetent to sup(a*vise their own 
‘club accounts or accurattdy watch the management of 
the, club affairs ? To have just scraped through in 
the Third Standard ten or eleven years back will 
do nothing to help a man here, and the result is that^ 
in most cases the village club is managed by the 
village publican, with break-down for a consequence. 
It is quite true that even* if* all tlm children in the ' 
village had passed in tne Fourth Standard, a great 
many of them’' would possibly lose much of their habit 
and facility by *the -cime of manhood. But some of 
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them would not lose it ; the stronger and more alert 
people would preserve it ; and there would be enough 
of them in most villages to keep the club affairs in 
good order and to set a tolerably efficient examj)lc of 
management to their weaker mates, for are not the 
strong and alert always a minority, and is if not vine 
of the main objects of social activity to give the 
strong and alert the best possible ' chance of using 
their strength for the common good ? 

While, therefore, wholly repudiating the extrava- 
gant ^expectations of large classes of people, that mere 
spread of knowledge will transform the whole face of 
society, wo contend that such an improved capacity 
of taking care of their own affairs as I have just 
described would be a most substantial social gain. It 
would be a most substantial gain if our labouring class 
in England could all talk as articulately, as rationally, 
and as instructedly, and could take care of their in- 
terests as acutely, as yq;i may trust the labouring 
class in Scotland to do. 

It may bo urged that the Scotch training is pene- 
trated with theology, and is biblical and dogmatic in 
the highest degree. Very likely it is. ^hat is no 
answer to those who think with me that though odiica- 
^tion without theology is better, yet education with 
theology is better than helpless and sodden ignorance. 
The Scotch denominatiDnalists at least do their work 
well. The vpeofde in England who fatigue us by their 
artificial cry for an open Bible — which nobody wishes 
to shut — effectually hinder what they profess to desire. 
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for a considerable proportion of those who come out of 
the schools find reading so hard that they never open 
the Bible or any other book from year’s end to year’s 
end, while a further considerable proportion of our 
children do not even go to the schools at all, nor will 
ev(?r be Jbgally compelled to go, if the clergy can help 
it, and are therefore effectually robbed of any chance 
of reading either fhe Bible or anything else. 

It is not, then, I repeat, any educational fanaticism^ 
any mere superstition as to the worth of instruction, 
which underlies our conviction df the supreme Jieces- 
sity for such measures as universal and compulsory 
instruction. We do not say that improved primary 
instruction will work miracles, that it will purify the 
drains, or deodorize refuse, or extinguis^i thirst for 
beer, or breed industry, or prevent over(jrowding, or 
prevent the moral depravutioii that comes from over- 
(a-owdiftg. (3n the other hand it is just as unreason- 
able to disparage “ the lea]||iing that certain clusters 
of marks on paper stand for certain words,” as it 
would have becai in duelling days to disparage the art. 
of fencing, and as it would be now to laugh at men 
for workii^ hard to obtain so many more gold and 
silver counters for their year’s labour. Gold and . 
silver counters do not feed you, nor make the body ^ 
warm; and sensible men covet them, not for them- 
selves, but. for the sake of that to which they give 
access. And so the marks on paper h'appi^n to be the 
instrument of some of the most serious transactions in. 
life. ^J*o have perfect mastery over the marks is an 
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indispensable condition of understanding these trans- 
actions, or taking a rational part in them, or simpli- 
fying them ; and to be in a modern society without 
this mastery of them is like being in the market-place 
without money. When a distinguished philosopher 
lectures us for our struggle after “ superficial intelfcc- 
tualization,” it is not disrespectful, I hope, to say that 
ho recalls one of those rich men who acquii-e a great 
fortune, and then like to stand with their backs to the 
fire, telling some poverty-stricken hearer tiow little it 
is that money can do for a man, and what supreme 
vanity is the laying up of much goods. 

“Few, I suppose, will deliberately assert,” Mr. 
Spencer says, “that information is important and cha- 
racter unimportant.” lint surely this antithesis is as 
um’eal as I)t. Magee’s opposition between freedom and 
sobriety. The possession of information is an element 
in character, and therefore shares the importance of 
character. “ What effect ^Vill be produced on charac- 
ter by artificial appliances for spreading knowledge is 
not asked. Of the ends to be kept in view by the 
legislator, all are unimportant compared with the tind 
of character-making, and yet character-making is an 
■ end wholly unrecognised.” There is a measure of 
<. truth in this, no doubt, and as I pointed out in a pre- 
vious passage, there has been a strong disposition fai 
many quarters to make'imprqved education- a panacea 
for all the evils of our present stage of social dcveloj)- 
ment, which it is not nor ever can be. But we may 
be very much in earnest for the spread of iustruetion, 
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without falling into any delusion of this kind. Know- 
ledge is not character, and information is not a rightly 
■fashioned will. Has any advocate of national instruc- 
tion over asserted the contrary ? And to accuse us of 
not asking what effect Avill be produced on character 
by artificial appliances for spreading knowledge, is to 
overlook the most prominent motives of tliose who 
^liave tried to sth* public feeling in this matter. The 
whole contention of this party has its root in a convic- 
tion that the faculty of using the instrumeiits of 
knowledge is capable of j)rodueiiig a very marked and 
distinct effect upon character. The present writer at 
any rate lays very little stress on the probability of 
wider instruction being sufficieftt to lead to a large 
decrease of crime, and its effect upQii tlie minoi* 
morals may very possibly prove extremely slight, 
indirect, and distant.^ The nation will have to do a 
grc;at» many other things for itself, as well as provide 
g(Tod schools, before an^ great general advance is 
made in these respects. 

Although, however, ‘effective instruction does not 
C(iver nor touch the whole field of character and con- 
duct, it docs most manifestly touch some portions of 


^ It is, howevor, well worth noting that M.“ Diiruy, late Minister pf 
Instruction in France, reported that the efibet of the national system of 
education in Switzerland ht^ been to empty the gaols. In Baden, prisonoi'S 
'decreased from 1,42G in 1854, to 691 in 1861. In Germany crime decreased 
30 per cent, in twenty -five years. But we must remember that' other social 
changes co-operated in this reduction of crime. Of ojjr own criminals 
ninety-six per cent, are illiterate; and one cannot help contrasting Switzer- 
land, whicli spends seven times as much bn education as on pauperism and 
crime, with England, which spends five times as much on pauperism and 
crime upon eduction. • 
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it. It adds, for instance, to the consciousness of power 
and faculty, and this increases the invaluable and far- 
reaching quality of self-respect. Hence even if a 
great effort to provide our people with the instruments 
of knowledge did not reduce the number of criminals, 
it would still improve the tone of those who 'are n*ot 
criminals. In a rude age a man may respect himself 
perfectly, however illiterate he may be ; but in an age ' 
where so much of the business of the world is trans- 
acted by writing, and so much more of the business of 
the world is recorded by writing, and can only be 
understood, judged, and utilised by those who can 
read, then a man or a woman who is expected to take 
a part in this business, and yet is debarred by»igno- 
iaiicc from taking an independent part, and is obliged 
to trust whollv to the representations of luckier people, 
like the blind or like one grojjing his way in darkness, 
such a one is constantly vexed l^y shame and humilia- 
tion; not merely ought tO|t^^feel shame, observe, but 
actually docs feel it, as anybody knows who has ever 
seen adult pupils in a rural night-school or the 
evening classes in a town institute. Herci, then, as 
one way in which instruction docs directly affect 
character. 

And indirectly what consequences to character fol- 
low from that power of participating in national or 
2)arochial or club , affairs,, which can never be more 
than nominal for. one to whom the instruments of 
knowledge arc cither a mystery wholly unfathomable, 
or at best an art once distantly approached and now 
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daily . fading away from numbed memories. And 
mastery of these instruments can only be acquired in 
youth, before the necessity of bread- winning engrosses 
the day, and while the faculties are still fresh and 
moderately unclouded. Hence the obvious fallacious- 
ness of* a theory which insists on our being content 
with keeping men subordinate to the requirements 
of orderl}’’ socaal life — letting them suffer the inevi- 
table penalti(is of breaking these requirements.’’ Let- 
ting them suffer ! As if it were the parent only, and 
not the child, who suffers frofh the latter betng left 
unprovided with instruction dm’ing the only years in 
Avhich he has any real chance of acquiring it. 

xm. . * 

Tlicre is no necessity to prolong this digression into 
the region of first principles. The social ad\"antagcs 
of havmg an iiistrinjjted people, a peojde equipped 
With the means of acquiiting knowledge, are noAV so 
generally admitted in theory, as not to need serious 
dcdeiico against those aVIio do most to retard them in 
practice. The clergy even nominally concede that it 
is better ,to know how to read and write than not, 
and Conservatives like Mr. Forster and Sir John 
J’akington tell us that thtsy are in favour of com- 
pulsory attendance.* The task which we have to 
achieve is to turn this nominal belief into a reality, 
to ti’ansforin an illusory system into an effective force. 
Ijct any reader AV('igh the arguments for instruction 
Nvliicl? luive been iSuggcsted in the jireceding section. 
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and which have been worked out with all their f9rce in 
a hundred places since the education controversy first 
began ; let him consider that we are living under 
circumstances in which trained intelligence is growing 
every day a more indispensable condition of success, 
and in which our competitors arc laying thcfnselves 
out with a steady care to give this trained intelligence 
to their people ; let him remember that the great mass 
of ignorant householders in the towns now possess 
the franchise, and that in a short time it wiM certainly 
be poss^issed by the yet*'more ignorant householders in 
the country ; and then in fine let him observe that 
the English system of securing for the children of the 
poor the knowledge of which we are all saying such 
fine things is ‘the wretched slovenly makesliift we see. 
We let any little self-selected knot of people who choose 
to take the business in hand set up a school at a 
small outlay ; then we let them t/jike the expenses of the 
school to the extent of fou|f*fifths, or more, out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer, the ratepayer, and the parents, 
‘themselves only paying the remaining fraction. They 
make the school the stronghold of what theological 
system they choose. The state has really a, compara- 
tively small voice in its administration. The parent 
has no voice at all — the same parent, mark, for whose 
conscience, for whose rights, for whose feelings, for 
whose opinions, the clerical party are so unspeakably 
solicitous on .paper. Public opinion is not invited as 
to the system of administration, and would not be 
listened to if it offered itself. The place, in* short, 
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has not a single quality of a national establishment 
about it. And yet the existence of such an institu- 
tion as this, unless the instruction fall under a mark 
so low as hardly to be capable of being missed, pre- 
vents the establishment in, that place of an effective 
^stem of municipal supervision and control, and 
prevents the power of compelling the attendance of 
the very children whom it is most desirable to bring 
in. In short, we j)ormit the clergy and their patrpns 
to bribe hs with a fraction of voluntary subscription 
to allow them to prevent a certain number offchildreu 
from being well instructed, and a certain other number 
from being instructed at all. We sell the chances of 
the young for the thirty or more pieces of silver of 

the system which is absurdly called vohintary. * 

• • 

There is no more unworthily saved. money in our 
whole administration tlian the very moderate sum 
AvhiCh voluntary subscriptions are the means of 
sparing to the ratepayer because, in order to save 
ourselves from having to pay that fraction, we sacri- 
hce the efficiency of tbe returns on the money wliieli 
we do actually pay. Let us notice what the sacrifice 
of the voluntary contributions would really come to. 
In the year 1872 the total amount of the voluntary 
subscriptions to the maintenance of the j)ublic ele- 
mentary schools under inspection was £570,975. 

This may seem a considefablo sum, but let us look 
at* it in its true lighL To measui'e its real weight, 
we may reflect that, if Mr. Goschen’s Eeport on Local 
Taxation is to be •relied on, tlm sum amounts to about 
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one penny in the pound on the rateable value of • pro- 
perty subject to local taxation. The sum is in fact 
a substitute for a rate. Nay, a small portion of it 
actually is the product of a rate, — namely, that impu- 
dent devi6e called a voluntary rate, which is levied 
by some private individual who tolls peoplb ho^' 
much cheaper this will bo, though he docs not tell 
them that the result will be worthless ; or else it is 
levied by a rural vestry under the direction of a 
clergyftian, who has previously warned his ‘flock how 
onerous ‘would be a school-rate levied by a board, 
though it would not. really exceed the voluntary 
exaction which he himself proposes to them, and who, 
moreover, after he has got his own voluntary rate 
sJifcly levied and collected, is perpetually assuring us 
‘that the parisl^, would never stand an education rate. 

’Well, this farce accounts for part of the money, 
which though not a very important part, is -likely to 
increase. The whole is sulf cribed by 253,296 con- 
tributories, who, therefore, on an average give some- 
thing more than two pounds a-piece. Now, of this 
quarter of a million of people some no doubt also pay 
a school-rate, but we know that the larger paft of the 
sum comes from districts in which there is no school- 

t 

rate. The voluntary contribution in such cases is 
paid instead of a rate. The amount of the voluntary 
subscription^, therefore, in hot > the measure . of the 
sacrifice of thq subscribers, because if they did not 
give the money, they would still have to pay it in 
another shape. A great many couirtry ^entlemex arc 
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at this moment taking credit for liberality, when they 
are in truth subscribing less money than a fair rate 
would take out of their pockets. Instead of welcom- 
ing this kind of substitution, it would be sounder 
policy to repulse it. An insufficient sum 'of money 
if) raisfcd, preventing resort to methods which would 
raise a sufficient sum. It is raised unequally, exonc- 
rating hundreds even of the subscribers from the duty 
of contributing as much to the provision of education 
as is paid ‘by everybody in a school-rated district, and 
exonerating all those who afe not subscribers from 
the necessity of contributing anything at all, beyond 
their share in the Queen’s taxes, to this national duty. 
For instance, in one case cited in the last Blue-book, 
where a voluntary rate was introduced in order fo 
avoid a board, we learn that “ while spme paid more* 
than their rates, many cscajied ; .among these, the 
guardians of the pqpr, the directors of Barkhurst 
pHson, the water, gas, ipnd railway companies,* the 
Priory of St. Dominic, a few of the small farmers, and 
six- or eight gcntlem’cn.” * Why should the gas, 
water, and railway companies, and the six or eight 
gcntleinen, evade this any more than other just local 
charges ? 

We contend that if every man of this quarter of a 
. million of subscribers could be by any means induced 
to keep .his two pounds in l^s pocket, it would be the 
very best' thing that could happen to u^. We should 
then have without further ado to introduce School- 


1 Page 207. 
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boards all over the country, which would raise, a far 
more adequate sum without adding a farthing to the 
charges of those who are now even moderately liberal, 
and without placing any serious burden on those avIio 
now contrive almost wholly to escape from what is 
practically recognised by the legislature to •be as 
proper a local charge as police, poor, and high- 
ways. 

As for the alleged impracticability of any scheme 
which' depends on the good-will of farmers and people 
like them, this is the kind of despondent cry which 
greets the reform of every abuse. We are always 
told that the improved system will never work, and 
that every village in England 'will resist education, 
ttie moment after it is taken from the clergyman’s 
‘hands. This again is a mere paper argument, in- 
vented by the country clergy and accepted without 
investigation by journalists who live in London. 
Take the Inspector’s account of the feeling abotit 
education in two of the most purely agricultural 
counties in England. “ There have been grumblings 
at increased expense, and complaints that when the 
buildings are erected children will not be found to fill 
them, but out of the 219 parishes within my district 
only two have made appeal against what is proposed 
to be required of them. The necessity and even the . 
propriety .of what has been asked has been generally 
recognised, and this is saying a'^great deal for counties 
in which the large predominance of the farmer class 
might have argued obstinate hostility t6 the spread of 
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education.” ‘ It would be the same everywhere else. 
Let the legislature and the Education Department 
settle what Boards have to do, and then no one 
seriously doubts that an elective body of ratepayers 
appointed ad hoc will discharge their duties with a 
perfectly satisfactory amount of loyalty. If Boards 
have not yet fully answered the expectations of their 
friends in every ease, one main cause has been in 
the ineptitude of the Act, which not" only expressly 
threw down the bone of religious contention hmong 
them, but also hindered their •efficiency by leaving to 
them the decision of a number of grave matters which 
ought to have been settled for them by the imperial 
legislature. ‘ * 

Ah, we are told, if ever the voluntaryist (so-called) 
friends of denominational education are discouraged* 
and snubbed, it would bo hopeless to “supply their 
place in philanthropic^ zeal and earnest effort.” This 
iS' mere talking. First, ]^ilanthropic zeal and eaihest 
effort, however much we may respect the men and 
women by whom they were exhibited, have been 
pj-'oved utterly and absolutely inadequate to the great 
work to which they were devoted. We have no 
choice about supplying their place. It must be 
supplied, and this is just what the whole agitation 
means. * 

Second, it is above all filings desirable to remove 
the task of national instruction as far away as possible 
from the region of philanthropy, into the drier climate 

• . • * Mr. Johnstone’s Report, p. 96. 
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.of business and public duty. Of pliilautliropy which 
takes the form of sectarian supremacy for one thiiig, 
and bad iustruction for another, we have had more 
than enough. The managers of schools arc the 
administilitors of a large sum of the public money, 
and as one of the inspectors remarks, we hctV'C “•.i 
right to expect that gentlemen who undertake the 
responsible office of manager would' take pains to 
ascertain that all the conditions under which public 
monejf is paid are fulfilled.”* Do they «take sueli 
pains? * On the contraly, tjicre is hardly one single 
Eeport for the last year which docs not contain bitter 
complaints of the carelessness with which the school 
registers are habitually kept, though public money is 
ifjaid in relianoe on their accurate marking of attend- 
ances. A mfinager has no more obvious duty than 
the supervision of these registers, and yet this is the 
way in Avhich it is performed. Sometimes,” writes 
another inspector, I find by.tho log-book that not oftc 
of the managers has visited the school from year’s end 
to year’s end; their duties have begun and ended 
with signing the papers at the time of inspectiori, 
and there has probably been some difficulty in procur- 
ing from them the performance of even that duty.”^ 

Mr. Smith’s Report, p. 127. 

^ Mr. Parez’s Report, p. 116. Here is one more extract from tho Report 
on the District of South Yorkshire : Tti a few cases there has been positive 
dishonesty m the, teachers, deliberate tampering with tho returnis, alteration 
of figures to a great exten'j, clever .manipulation of imperfect entries, &c.« In 
a great many cases there has been much carelessness in keeping the registers; 
they have either been entrusted entirely to the apprentices without any 
regular or careful supervision, ... so that very n^any, tfcmo very important, 
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Once more, the provision and control of education are 
matters of business, not of philanthropy. 

Third, if this philanthropic zeal and earnest effort 
are really and truly inspired by an honest desire to 
instruct the people, will it not be something of a pro- 
digy if £liey are extinguished by a scheme that must 
assuredly extend, this instruction to the most neglected 
ilasses, and improve the instruction of those who are 
not neglected ? ^ » 

And fourthly, will there be no room for zeal and 

effort on the part of the clergymen or the clerically 

minded laymen, when we have got Boards ? In the 

United States, if I am not mistaken, no minister of 

any denomination can be a school trustee. No one 

proposes such exclusion in this country. *Tho present 

writer, for one, would warmly oppose any* such excliiT 

sion. If I were in the House of Commons I should 

vote against a bill for the exclusion of the clergy fropi 

the office of justice of the p(3l.ce. Disqualification never 

made anybody better. The best thing that can happen 

to a clergyman is to have to transact plenty of civil busi-' 

ness along with laymen, and the more important tlie 

business, the better. To sit on a Board with a Baptist 

or two, a Wesleyan or two, a man of the world or two • 

belonging to Chesterfield’s religion, which was that of 

every wise man but wffiich no wise man ever told ; to 

have to compromise, to conciliate, to struggle, to submit 

% 

inisiakea have been .found in them. In auch cases there ^as, I believe, no 
dishonest purpose, but really culpable negligence, leading to grossly in- 
accurate returns, and i^^volving unfair demands on the public purse.” — Mr 
Watkins’ s^Keport, p. 216. * 

K 
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to defeat, to face facts ; why, no better process could 
be devised for softening clerical manners and hindering 
them from being fierce. In educating the people we 
should thus be educating the clergy also, and exactly 
in those matters where their “ educational destitution” 
is at present most insufferable. 

The so-called zeal of the clergy for education may 
perhaps not unfairly bo analysed in the following 
itianper : — 1. Many of them have fostered schools out 
of mere fussiness and petty self-consequonck 2. Many 
of them out of eagerness to rear “bulwarks of the 
church” and “nurseries of church principles.” 3. Many 
of them from a lovp of orderlinc^ss and good govern- 
^ ment in a parish. 4. Many of them from a real zeal 
for the main object of a school, namely the good 
instruction *^of the children. As for the first two 
classes, they will no • doubt be discouraged ; the 
njore desperate their discouragement, the better for 
other people. The second' two classes are not likely 
to be at all discouraged by making the schools national ; 
their activity will take a wider and more effective form, 
that is all. 

The question whether there should be a Board for 
every parish, or a Board for every union, or a Board 
. for united districts with a population of 2,000 or 
3,000, is one of detail.^ question of great import- 
ance, andvone that will ‘require very mature considera- 
tion on the ‘part** of parliament, but stiff a question of 

^ See on this question the last Keport of Jhe C^mittee of Council on 
^Education, Part ii. of Appendix, pp. 43—4. 
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adminis^'rative detail. It is enough here to lay down 
the general principle of the expediency of their 
universal establishment under one scheme of arrange- 
ment or another. There is some probability that, in 
order to evade this necessity, ‘proposals will be made 
for giving compulsory powers to justices or perhaps to 
Tloards of Guardians. No proposal ought to be lis- 
t(med to which does not lead to the creation of bodies 
expressly elected for purposes of school management* 
and for such 'purposes only, though it might be expe- 
dient to have ex-officio members also. The work to 
be done is special, and needs to be undertaken Avith a 
special sense of its high dignity ancUimportanco. What 
wo gain by a School-board is shortly this. (1) We 
transfer the control of a large amount of national expen- 
diture from a private and irresponsible body {0 a respon- 
sible body of representatives chosen by the persons con- 
cerned. * (2) We graduillly diffuse the notion of th«i 
school being an object of pubfic care, and the provision 
of instniction a public di\ty. This will have in time 
the double effect of enlisting a constantly greater 
amoifnt of interest in its success and efficiency on the 
part of the superintending bodies, and next of induc- 
ing the parents to associate the attendance of their 
children at school witli what is right, proper, legally 
appointed, and usual. (3) Boards would drive out of 
existence many of the private adventure schools which 
are so* unjustifiably counted among the Educational 
equipments of the^countiy. . (4) Without Boards you 
cannot haA’^e the machinery of compulsion, and without 
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compulsion you cannot touch an immense mass of yonr 
people. If compulsory attendance, which of course 
ought to be settled by the imperial legislature, be 
supplemented, as will undoubtedly be found expedient, 
by provisions affecting employers of labour, it would 
naturally be the business of the Board to see that such 
provisions should not remain a dead letter. , 

It is a mistake to suppose that the last of the^e 
"objects is the only real reason for anxiety to have the 
cont],'ol of education (^iven to Boards, properly directed 
by a central department. The others are equally 
important, for in them is involved first a gi’eat prin- 
ciple of our constitution, and next that unwritten 
moral influence of legislation to which we have to 
look in course of time for making all compulsory 
devices as'' superfluous in England as they have now 
become in Prussia. We have to build up a sense of 
. ‘the necessity and desirableness of instruction, uijtil it 
grows to be an accepted tradition of our people. To 
take part in such a task may well be the highest aspi- 
ration of patriotism. If that timorous and disparaging 
estimate of public spirit which in some conspicuous 
politicians passes current for a profoulid sagacity, 
should prove to be the right estimate ; if the influen- 
* tial and enlightened classes stand aloof from School- 
boards, and leave their management to the meaner and 
darke'r Sbrt, as^the clerical partisans are hot ashamed 
to threaten, then will the penalties assuredly fall on the 
social defaulters, who having received most from the 
energy and service of the past are ignobly content to 
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do least for the service of present or future. If the 
evil that is foretold should come to pass, be it so. 
Meanwhile, you will perhaps do no ill in borrowing 
the sentiment of old Eome, who paid most heed and 
most honour to those counsellors who insisted on not 
despairing concerning the commonwealth. 


XIV. 

I shall noiv pass to another branch of my subject, 
which only comes last in order because it is that on 
which public opinion is least informed; I mean the 
question of Free Schools. Is it expedient in our 
present state of national ignoranefe that admission to 
primary instruction should be gratuitous ?, 

The question is raised to a place among urgent 
practical jiroblcms in consequence of the application 
of compulsion. When opinion has ripened sufficiently, 
and the requisite measures ^ave been passed to compfil 
every parent to send his children to some school, we 
shall then be inevitably confronted by a multitude of 
practical difficulties which can only bo met by making 
primary instruction gratuitously accessible. Indeed, 
we have already been confronted by these difficulties, 
and have already mot them by giving free schooling. 
For what was the Act* of last session but a law making 
primary instruction free fof spme 20j),000 children? 
What were the Seventee’ith and Twenty Fifth clauses 
of the Act of 1870 but partial applications of a prin- 
ciple w]j.ich will* ha vp to be more widelj" extended in 
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proportion as compulsion extends the area, over which 
the children are to he driven into the schools 

Nor, so far as the principle of gratuitousness goes, 
are we at issue with the clergy. They are as anxious 
to extend free iustruction as wo are, if the country 
will only let them extend it in their own way. The 
Twenty Fifth clause is the road to free instruction 
which finds favour in their eyes, and they are willing 
to adopt its machinery almost to any extent, so far as 
the/ can make sure that free instruction shall only be 
given* in their own d^uominational schools. In apply- 
ing this clause, in Salford for instance, their definition 
of indigence is of the roomiest ; no argument about 
weakening parentUl responsibility, or impairing 
parental self-respect, or lessening the value of instruc" 
tion in parental eyes, or overburdening the rate-payer, 
or making the provident pay for the improvident, has 
a feather’s weight, so long as they can appropr,iate the 
rates for sectarian school|. It is only when the in- 
struction is to be given in Board schools or secular 
schools, that all these considerations become formid- 
able in their eyes. However, let us take as mifch of 
their alliance as they will concede, and be glad that 
the clergy at least see no objections to gratuitous 
instruction in principle, any more than the legislature 
which passed the Twenty Fifth Iclause and the Educa- 
tion Act Amendment j\ct‘can consistently be supposed 
• #. • * 

to see ainy. ^ 

Mr. Mill stated the case many y'ears ago very 
clearly. “ It is an allowable exorcise of the pi‘wers of 
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government,” he wrote, ‘‘to impose on parents the 
legal obligation of giving elementary instruction to 
their children. This, however, cannot fairly be done 
without taking measures to ensure that such instruc- 
tion shall be always accessible to them eithef gratui- 
tously ou at a trifling expense.” “ It may indeed,” 
he continued, “ be objected that the educatioii of 
phildren is one of* those expenses which parents, even 
of the labouring class, ought to defray ; that it ‘is 
desirable that they should feel it incumbent on them 
to provide by their own means *for the fulfllment of 
their duties, and that by giving education at the cost 
of others, just as much as by giving subsistence, the 
standard of necessary wages is prof»drtionately lowered, 
and the spring of exertion and self-restraiat is so much 
relaxed. This argument could at best be .only valid if 
the question were that of substituting a public pro- 
vision ^or what individuals would otherwise do for 
theitiselves ; if all parents i?^, the labouring class recog- 
nised and practised the duty of giving instruction to 
their children at their oWn expense. But inasmuch- 
as parents do not practise this duty, and do not include 

education among those necessary expenses which their 

(■) 

wages must provide for, therefore the general rate of 
wages is not high enough to bear those expenses, and 
they must be borne 'from some other source. And 
this is not one of the cases m jvhich the tender of help 
perpetuates the state r4‘ things wh'ch fenders help 
necessary. Instruction, when it is really such, does 
not enervate, but strengthens as well as enlarges the 
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active faculties: in whatever manner acquired, ih 
effect on the mind is favourable to the spirit of inde- 
pendence ; and when, unless had gratuitously, it would 
not be had at all, hclj) in this form has the ojjpositc 
tendency to that which in so many other cases makes 
it objectionable ; it is help towards doing •without 
help.”* 

Mr. Mill was a thoroughly scientific economist, and 
therefore he knew the limits of his science. lie con- 

t 

stantly corrected and qualified the deductions of mere 
verbal* logic by reference to the facts to which they 
related. Writers who fanej^ that it must be scientific 
to push premisses that arc strictly conditional to their 
furthest logical ancf most unconditional conclusions, 
'actually d.eclare with rigorous gravity that a parent who 
has his child’s fees remitted, “ought ” to be publicly 
declared a pauper. They define pauper to suit their 
own ridiculous, unsocial, and inhuman notions rof the 
growth and maintenance of a community, and theli if 
the facts do not coincide with the definition, so much the 
worse for the facts. Let us ii\ the face of these dreary 
fallacies adhere to Mr. Mill’s wiser opinion, that “ h£l2> 
ill this form is help tow'ards doing without help.” 

It is absurd to treat relegation to the pauper class, 
as a just and proper punishment for a parent who had 
brought more children into the world than he can 
educate.. ^As Mr. Chff^mberlain — to whose courage 
and tenacity, the ♦ cause of national education owes so 
much — ^pointsl^out, there are two answers to this : — 

* Polilkal Economy, Hook V., ch. xi.*} 8. " f 
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[a.) Our object is not to punish the parent but to 
educate the child, and the latter is sacrificed to the 
fi'rmer by our present arrangement, {h.) Even if 
jjimishmpnt be due, it is desirable that it should take 
some more remedial form than the infliction of the 
stigma, of pauperism. Society is punishing itself 
Avhen it goes out of its way to turn an imprudent 
parent into a pauper. He never gets over the taint, 
and remains for the rest of his life a permanent charge 
on the rat^es. • * 

This points to the very conoiusive answer yhich is 
to be given to those writers and politicians who insist 
that it is no more a primary duty of the state to provide 
a child with the elements of instruction than it is to 
supply it with bread. ‘ ‘ Pariaits cannot justly be forccitl 
to give their children a certain amount of education,” • 
says Mr. Fawcett, unless it is assumed tliat this educa- 
tion as necessary for the mind as food and clothing arc 
f(vr the body.” * The ex|)ediency of compulsion does 
not rest upon any such assumption. If it were to do 
so, it would fall to the ground, for the assumption is 
obviously untrue. Literary education is not in the least 
degree necessary to the mind in the same sense in which 
food and clothing arc necessary to the body. Without 
food and clothing the body comes to an end. Hobody 
can pretend that the mental faculties come to an eifd 
if they are not subjected *to a certain amount of lite- 
rary discipline. Foodris a physical necessfty. Literary 
instruction -is not a necessity at all. It is, no doubt, an 


# * and Us Rvnndics^ p. G2. 
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indispensable condition of a man being able to do the 
best with his mind, but his mental faculties can sub- 
sist in a very real though very limited state of efficiency 
without it. His body cannot subsist either efficiently 
or otherwise without food. 

If any one objects that I prove too much, ajid thqjb 
as food is indispensable to life, while education is only 
the perfection of intelligence, it must be more the 
duty of the state to provide the necessity than the 
superffiiity, the reply is simply this: Food being 
necessary, people wiU naturally make the most 
strenuous efforts to procure it for themselves; the 
motive of self-preservation is so strong that you may 
trust to it. Education being a superfluity, there is 
h^re no motive universally strong enough for us to 
. rely on its’ spontaneous operation, and its provision 
becomes a colfective interest. 

As the alleged assumption is manifestly false, we 
must seek for some other justification for interfering 
with parental authority, when the parent neglects to 
provide instruction for his child. That justification 
rests on no assumption at all, but on some such pro- 
positions as the following, which are, whether rightly 
or wrongly, believed to be drawn from 'positive 
eiperience : — 

• I 

X 

(a.) It is not in the least necessary, but it is highly 
expedient, ‘in a country situated ^s ours is at the present 
time, that every child bom in h should be equipped 
with a certain amount of elementary^ instruction. , 
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(b.) It is the duty of every parent, therefore, in 
view alike of the interests of his child and of the 
interests of the community, to provide this instruction 
for his children. 

(c.) The child is unable to protect itself against the 
negleci of this duty on the* part of its parent, and can 
never in after life wholly repair the consequences of 
that neglect. '• 

(d.) This duty is systematically neglected* by 
immense ^numbers of parents, with most mischievous 
consequences to the rest of somety. , 

(e.) These consequences, negative and positive, are 
so serious, that the common interest in this case, as in 
the case of respect for property, demands the erection 
of a moral duty into a legal obligation., • 

(/) The disadvantages and inconveniences of legal* 
interference with parental freedom are more than 
counterbalanced by the disadvantages and inconveni- 
‘ences arising from a parent’s abuse of this freedom to 
the detriment of other people. 

• 

‘These, or some such propositions, seem to be the 
ground on which compulsion is to be defended. The 
argument is in a general way analogous to that of a 
country whose geographical position and the menaces 
of whose neighbours make it expedient for every man 
in it to be legally compelled to ^ undergo a certain 
amount of military training. It ^s exactly the same 
argument as that wnich warrants the imposition of . a 
IcgaJ obligation 05. a pai’ent to have his child vaccinated. 
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If we view compulsion in this way, and consider the 
attendance of a child at school as sometliing which 
we exact from the parent for the general good, no less 
than for the good of the individual child, tlie question 
of j^roviding elementary instruction at the public 
charge becomes very simple. This was felt in tin' 
case of vaccination, and proA'ision for free vaccination 
Avas rightly deemed an indispensable condition of 
making it obligatory. So if a government insists that 
every man shall perform military duties, the cost of 
arms, uniform, and drilling is invariably defrayed from 
the public purse. 

“ It should not bo forgotten,” Mr. Fawcett Avarns 
US; “ that free education is tlie first plank in the pro- 
gramme of the International, Avhich is pervaded 
throughout by the same principle. The state is to 
provide land for the people at a Ioav price ; the state is 
to provide houses for them at a cheap rate; the state’ 
is to lend capital to co-operative associations ; and if 
this demand for free education is not resisted, encou- 
ragement Avill be given to socialism in its most baneful 
form.” ^ This is a very successful and time-honoured 
way of frightening people, but it is hardly Avorthy of 
a man who uses his mind so seriously and indepen- 
dently as Mr. Fawcett usually does. As if it followed 
from our acceptance of a principle in one set of circum- 
stances, that therefore we are bound to accept it in 
every other set that any body oh men may choose to 

^ J'ihiesy .Alarch U, 1872. « 
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think equally proper for its application. The question 
of tlie propriety of the state providing cheap houses and 
low-rented land must he decided on its own merits. 
So must the question of lending capital to co-operative 
associations be decided on its own merits, ft might be 
dcsiralile to lend capital to co-operative associations, 
and yet be most highly undesirable for the state to 
become the universal landowner. And again, both 
thos(i forms of public intervention might be extreqiely 
pernicioits — as the jirosent writer believes them to be 
— and yet it might be extremely desirable tt) pay for , 
th(^ elementary schools out of rates and taxes. Surely 
the scale on which a principle is to bo applied has 
something to do with the prudence of ajiplying it. 

The replacing of the scliool-pencc b^ rqtes or taxes 

• 

would involve a very moderate sum .of money, and 
would bo one of the simplest and most practicable 
tasks over laid on 'a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nobody Avill say the St^mc of a process which would 
convert the government into an oAvner of houses and 
bjinds for all the Avorkmen in the country. It is both 
‘unfair and illogical, therefore, to try to direct upon 
one scheme a sideAAund of odium and ridicule from other 
schemes Avhich do not in the least form any part o^ it. 
If Ave happen to ^gree with the members of the Inter- 
national in the article of free schools, that is no reason ' 
why AA^c should accept evc'ly or afiy othfr article in its 
programme. “ If (C and several men,” said Home 
Tooke, “ arc in t/ie Windsor stage-coach, Ave travel 
together as lon*g as it may suit us. Wlien I find 
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myself at Hounslow I get out. They who want to go 
further may go tb Windsor or where they like. But 
when I get to Hounslow, there I get out ; no further 
will I go, by G .” 

In truth, all objections based upon the abstract prin- 
ciple that a parent should provide for the instruction 
of his children apply to the existing system. This 
system, we should never forget, does already provide 
about two-thirds of the cost of instruction for all 
parents ; and in the ease of parents coming within the 
Seventeenth and Twenty Fifth clauses of the Act of 
1870, and within the amending Act of last session, it 
provides the whole cost. The opponents of gratuitous 
instruction who ask us why we do not insist on the 
state providin^^ gratuitous bread and milk, 'might 
therefore just as well ask the administrators of the 
present system why they do not provide two-thirds of 
the food required for the children of the poor. "Wo. 
have admitted the principle that the whole community 
has such a special kind of interest in getting the chil- 
dren instructed, as to make it worth while to pay fropi 
the public purse the greater part of the cost. Af? 
soon as you have admitted this, the question whether 
cerfain parents shall or shall not pay the fraction that 
repiains unpaid, is only a question of detail. 

Then we arc told that to be^ the recipient of instruc- 
tion provided by the government lowers a parent in 
his own just self-estfcem. Every'l^ody who, knows the 
parents whose children go to the primary schools, is 
perfectly aware that this is mere mbonsliine. There 
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are plenty of parents who would not choose to allow 
you or me to hand them their children’s school-pence 
out of charity or in a spirit of patronage. But if the 
school were open, . and belonged to that mysterious 
agency known as government, the parent would no 
ihore l5e humiliated or demoralised by sending his 
child there, than he is humiliated by going into a free 
library. Why should a free school humiliate, while a 
free library delights and elevates ? The parent;^ is 
heartily ghid that the government relieves him of two- 
thirds of the cost of schooling, and he would 'have no 
other feeling but entire satisfaction if he were relieved 
of the other third also. Again, why should a 
workman be more degraded by free instruction being 
provided for his children, than the shopkeeper or the 
professional man, whose son is educated,free of cost at 
a grammar school or at an Oxford college ? 

Finally, in considm'ing the relative merits of the 
two sj’^stems, is it not evident that the present plan is 
eleemosynary in principle, and that a workman suffers 
greater loss of self-respect in accepting education for 
his children partly git the hands of private managers, 
who dictate the character of the school and hold its 
keys in their own hands, than in sharing the advan- 
tages of a public institution, to which he is sensible 
that he has already contributed his fair share of its 
cost, and which is managed*by his •representatives ? 

•Apart from theory, ire the Amer:.3ans,,Swedes, Swiss, 
Danes, or Australianibolonists wanting in independence 
or s^ftf-respect ? •Yet they all have free schools. 
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But tlio parents, it is contended, would cease to 
value a commodity for which they paid nothing. To 
this we make four ansAvers. First, if he were a 
sensible man he would know perfectly well that the 
commodity does cost him something ; namely his share, 
direct or indirect, of rates and taxes. Second, tho^'e 
who send theii’ children to school from a deliberate 
and rational appreciation of the advantages of school- , 
ing, would naturally perceive that those advantages re- 
main the same, whether the child eames its pence in its 
hand or* not. Third, those who only send their children 
out of respect for custom or fear of the law, attach too 
small a value to instruction noAV and as it is, for the fact 
of their being freed from payment to make any differ- 
ddee. They do not esteem schooling now, and they 
Avill not then, but they will, at any rate, have less 
aversion for it, because it will cost them less. Fourtli, 
the objection is wholly unfounded in fact, like so many 
others with which the educational controversy is 
encumbered by writers and speakers Avho evolve 
arguments out of their own heads instead of looking 
at the actual matter of the controversy. On this 
subject I shall quote the testimony of M. Laveleye, 
because English writers usually pay a respect to the 
authority of foreigners which they do not pay to their 
countrymen, except when they happen to take the same 
side. “.In France,” he Siays, “M. Duruy’s report of 
1867 , discloses to ^is the fact, ^hat the children who 
pay follow the course less regurarly than the others. 
The same fact has been established in 'Belgium. On 
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an average the number of attendances was 181 for 
scholars who paid, and 184 for the gratuitous scholars ; 
and yet the latter, belonging as they do to poor 
families, have far more reasons for absenting them- 
selves than the others. In some Belc:ian provinces, 
in Limburg, and Luxemburg, they raised the school 
fees : at once a certain number of parents ceased to 

' send their children to school In America, in 

some of the States, New York, Connecticut, Michigan, 
and New .Jersey, fees used to be exacted : they* were 
afterwards suppressed, and immediately the number of 

pupils was considerably increased The various 

courses for adults recently opened in France are 
gratuitous. Are they deserted,* or is it not rather 
their gratuitousness which causes them to*be,thronged f 
In 1863, 5,000 communal schools out of,52,000 were 
gratuitous. Were they less followed .than the others ? 
No, they wore more followed.” ^ 

The last Connecticut Report says : — “ The proof 
now before the public that over 10,000 children were 
'barred from school by the Rate Bill [/. c., school fees}, 
buries it beyond the possibility of a resurrection. . . , 
Michigan^ quoted our arguments and followed our 
example in 1869, and during the last month Ne\y 
Jersey adopted a most liberal Free School law ; and, 
thus the only vestige of the Rate Bill left in this 
broad lan,d was abolished.”* • 

^ ff Instruction du Pcuplc, Pf'r Emile de LaveCi'ye, p# 10. A specially 
good authority in* the* Uniteil States writes to me: — ‘‘The opinion in 
America as to free instruction is practically unanimous — not only that it 
works w^h hut that ^erytjiing else would work ill without it.” 

L 
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It is urged that it is unfair to make the man wlio 
abstains from marriage, and the production of children 
contribute by his share of the rates and taxes towards 
the instruction of the children of his less prudent and 
self-controlling neighbour. To this the following ar(‘ 
the answers : — ' 

{a.) The amount of the school-pence is comparatively 
so small an item — in relation to rent, price of food,' 
clothing, and the substantials of house-keeping — that 
practically it does not intluenco a man’s (Calculations 
whether he can afford to marry or not. 

(^.) Already the bachelor, with the rest of the 
community, contributes the most considerable part of 
the cost of the instruction of other people’s children. 
^To be consistent you ought to put a stop to capitation 
grants and all other state aid to education. 

(c.) Is not the education rate as real a check as the 
fee ? As Sir Charles Dilke ha.^ well put it, “ The rate 
falls upon the unmarried lodger the moment that he 
marries. The fee docs not begin to touch him for six 
years, when his first child is five years old.” 

(J.) Everybody, unmarried or single, has an ccj^ual 
interest in his neighbour’s child having a chance of 
receiving instruction. It is a matter of public concern 
and obligation that the population should be instructed, 
and a man can no more legitimately excuse himself 
from forwarding this objoct, than he can excuse himself 
from paying, for va new road an his parish on the 
ground that he will never use U, or frofti paying his 
lighting rate on the ground that he nfever goesi out at 
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night, -or from paying for judges on the ground that 
nothing would induce him to go to law. 

(<?.) In the case of the unmarried, who do marry 
sooner or later, the rate may be regarded as an 
insurance spread over many years. Under the fire 
school sj^stem, the cost of instruction is spread ov('r ti 
lifetime ; whereas, on our present system, a man has 
to find the whole* expense jnst Avhen he is least able 
to bear it, having also to provide for the subsisten«e 
of his family. 


It is contended, as a kind oireductio ad ahsimliim, that 
if you hav(i Ircc education for omf class you must have 
free education for all. This objection has been stated in* 
its most excessive shape by Dr. Bigg. “ lUs impossible 
to draw the line between class and class. The skilled 
workman in England is in proportion far richer, as a 
rifle^ than the professional man ; the factory oporatiVii 
with his children at work, than the clergyman with 
his children to send to school ; the foundryman than 
the striving physician. If schools and free education 
arc pA’ovided for the operatives, they must assuredly be 
provided lor the professional classes ; if for the 
mechanic, for the retail tradesman ; if for the small 
tradesman, for th(i large ; if for the shopk('epcr, also 
for the merchant and manutimturer. , There must be 
national provision of elementary schools, and grammar 
S(!hools, and high'schoc^s.” ^ 

* , * • yflldiHil- Kihaatlou, ]). 2;<0, 
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This bubble of an argument barely needs puncturing. 
Here, lioweyer, are the answers. 

(a.) The ground of state interferonco in cducati(ui 
is the expediency, not of having citizens who know 
Latin and history and drawing, but of making sure 
that every child shall have a ehaneo of flcquirfng 
mastery over the essential instruments of knowledge'. 
On no defensible principle, regard being had to al' 
the conditions of what is practicable, can we ask 
more than this. The public purse, as Ave-diold, ought 
on gr6imds of social expediency to ensure the gratui- 
tous provision of this amount of instruction and no 
more. In Australia, for example, that limitation has 
been accepted. Ho school fees are allowed to bo paid 
for learning reading, Avriting, grammar, and geography: 
all higher branches have to be paid for. Why should 
not this line be druAvn? Yet oven Mr. Forster, avIioso 
strong point, we must admit, Avhatever else it may be, 
is not a keen discernment of principles, assured the 
House of Commons that if primary education be pro- 
vided free, ‘‘ secondary education must also be providc^d 
free.” ^ Pray, why ? The only ‘ must ’ in the matter 
is the principle that whatever instruction is provid( 3 d 
freely for one citizen ought to be provided freely for 
every other citizen. If the striving physician and 
the clergyman want their children to know more than 
the foundry man’s child knoAvs, and more than the 
state chooses either to insist -upon or to provide gra- 
tuitously, then let the clcrgj,man and the striving 

' July 1, 1870. - ' ■' 
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physician pay for the superfluity. What does the 
state know of classes ? It would undertake to provide 
a certain amount of instruction gratuitously for cvery- 
hody. IIow docs this hind it to provide more than 
that amount for somebody ? • 

«iro borrow an excellent illustration, a man may 
think the services of the police insufficient protection 
for his pro2)erty,*and may (mijdoy a juivatc watchman 
as Av^ell. ]3ut he has no claim to more than tiic 
ordinary s(‘-j-vicc;s of the i)olice, afforded alike fo all 
elasse's, and he must i)ay his waichman from his own 
})()eket. 

(/>.) There is real cffronte'iy in this contention that 
to i)ay the remaining fraction of the school money of 
the workmen’s children wonld be a wrong to the 
professional classes, wlum avo reflect on the enormous 
mass of educational endoAvmcnts from Avhich the 
workmen’s children are debarred, and to which the 
clnldren of the ju'ofessioiial classes or those above theiii 
have cx(dusiA'o access. Count up, if you can, the 
multitude of scholarshi 2 )s* ('xhibitioiis, and f*ollowshij)S, . 
eonndeted Avith the universities and with the seciondary 
schools all over England ; measure the chance Avhich 
the son of* the foundryman has of acquiring the in- 

I 

struction needed for gaining a share in this enormous 
fund ; and then estifnatc, if you can, the gravity of 
the complaint that if you provide free .primary instruc- 
tion for the workman you are placing the clergyman, 
the 2 )hysician‘, the tiylesman, the inanufactuiHir, at 
a disacivanfage ^ hy, one of the very strongest 
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arguments for free primary instruction is the de- 
sirableness of ending the monopoly of educational 
endowments by a very small fraction of the com- 
munity. 

“ At present,” says Dr. Eigg, our Endowd 

Schools Commission is spreading far and wide the 

benefits of old endowments. By means of a mord 

ecbnomical and stimulating application of endowments, 

it will diffuse the benefits of education, over wide 

sections of society, iii such a way as to reach and 

help the most I’eally needy and deserving cases.”* 

^Vell, this is seriously questioned by ^ ciy competent 

authorities. Many persons believe that the action of 

the C.'ommissfion tends to make merit a more essential 

condition of’ participation in endowments — which is 

no doubt a most excellent alteration — but that at the 

same time it tends to bestow those cndoAvments on a 
, ^ < 
kind and degree of merit to which the children of the 

A’ery poor cannot possibly attain, just because they 
are A^ery poor. HoAvever tliitt may be, — and I do not 
A'enture to pronounce an opinion either Avay, — a sfiaiA? 
in endoAAonents can only be attained by immense 
numbers of our j)opulation, on condition that some- 
body or other has provided them with means of 
acquiring mastery over the primary elements of 
knoAvJedge free of cost to themselves. 

r Si 

Let us noAV notice some of ttjic practical considcra- 


^ Xalioual XdKcatiojij p.‘‘>38. 
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lions .which commeiid the abolition .of the school- 
j)ence in cases where they are not already abolished 
by the operation of powers conferred on Jloards. 

Every School-board has now to lay down some rule 
defining indigence, and fixing the exact cfegree of 
poverty* which shall entitle a parent to ha\'e his 
children’s school-pence remitted, or else paid by tin; 
Jloard on his behalf. This is in itself an extremely 
difficult task to perform — to say that with such dnd 
such carnyigs a parent is to be classed as indigent, 
and (!annot fairly be called on*to provide instruction 
for his childrcm. The line must be something like a 
hard and fast one ; and no one who has not sat down 
to the task can know how difhfjult it is to make up 
your mind what incjome in any given l«(}ality mark* 
the exa(!t point at which the addition of, school-peiiQo 
can be fairly borne and reasonably imposed. 

Tlnm, when you have fixed it, a new set of difticul- 
ti('* make their api)earance. How are you to find out, 
where a midtitude of cases arc pressed on before you, 
’wdicthcr the applicanttt* for remission of payment of 
sclj.o*ol-pcnce are stating their resources truly ? How 
are you to verify every statement as to the amount of 
tlic w'ages which come to a family ? Everybody knoivs 
the fraudulent under-statements of income of Avliich 
4^1u' middle classes are guilty when making returns for 
the incoinc-tax. Can we' (*xpect Hie semi-indigent 
classes to be more accurate and ^cnipplous in the 
stateimaits they make|'to the School-board ? 

Agiin, supposing that the Hoard has drawn its line 
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wisely, and that the applicants state their wages -tnily, 
there still remain the class whoso wages are just abovci 
the line. If the Board resolves to pay or remit fees 
for a parent whose total incoming per weeh is 175. C^/., 
do you think there is no sense of injustice and uneven 
usage in tlie mind of the man whose total inc6‘ming'is 
18 , 9 ., 195., or £1, and who is forced to pay an extra 
rate in the shape of the school-pence, from which his' 
neighbour who is earning almost as much is wholly 
exempt ? I do not say there is any injustice in this, 
but only that the people who earn small wages, to 
whom every fourpcnce and sixpence counts for some- 
thing worth considering, whose minds arc fretful with 
hardship and sore with struggling, are very apt to 
feel an iniuS'cice in it, and so to find one more odious 
association coimected with the school and its sur- 
roundings. This is no mere logical objection to the 
pr('sent system. It is derived, from experience, and 
describes an actual state of things. A. withdraws 'his 
children from school. The Board wants to know why. 
Ho says he only earns 17 , 9 . a' week. Then, says the 
Board, send your children back, and wo will not ask 
you for their ])encc. B. watches the process, and scics 
that A. by taking his children from school has p\it 
^eightpcnce or a shilling a week into his pock('l. 

I 

Surely that is a very good argument with B. why ho- 
should go and do 'likewise. 

Another point, v When bad times come, and wages 
fall, and a man or woman has ^ hard struggle, what 
expense are they so sure to cut offgas 'the supeilluity 
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of schooling for their children ? Indeed they have 
not much choice. The consequence is that unless 
instruction is gratuitous, every occasion of bad times, 
whether local or general, is the signal for the inter- 
ruption of instruction, and the child misses six months 
•r a year — a loss which can never be replaced. Then, 
you say, the Jioard will provide the instruction 
gratuitously during this time. Good, that is the free 

schooling wo ask for. But it is free schooling ifi its 

. ^ • 

most inef^cient and troublesome shape. For itf would 
be generally some weeks beford the child’s non-attend- 
ance at any school would be observed, and when it 
was discovered, the whole machinery of inquiry and 
investigation, which takes tinte and probably costs 
money, would have to be put into motion — still wiish 
a very good chance of many of the missing cliildren ' 
escaping notice. If primary instrpetion were free, 
bad .times would make no alteration. The child’s 
attendance would continue as regular as before. T)ur 
great principle should be to overlook nothing that 
helps to interrupt facility and regularity ; we should 
n^ake the regular attendance of children at school as 
easy, as inviting, as free from liability to interruption 
from oiitcr circumstances, as the conditions of the 
matter will by any possibility allow. 

But the school-j'eiico are so small an amount. Well, 
they are to a workman softicthing Uke the amount of 
income-tax to ourselves. Now observe what the attitude 
of the state comes to^in this matter of instruction. It 
says^o the labouijng man this ; — “ Though you think 
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subsist unless the parents help to pay for thcni and 
no parent would pay for bad instruction in a sectarian 
school, when he could procure good instruction for 
nothing in a Eoard school. Well, I cannot sec that 
any wrong woidd be done to the sectarian nianag(>rs 
by such a proceeding. I cannot admit that the owners 
of the sectarian schools have the shadow of a vested 
interest, though they have a claim not to be dealt 
witli' in an injuriously hasty manner. It is simply 
monstr6us to urg(‘ that these volunteers arc, for ever 
to stop the way to the lormation of a national force. 
The owners of schools only provided half tlie original 
cost of the buildings, and they liaA’C always provided 
a great deal less than half of the cost of the maintenance 
of' the school. < On what principle does this constitutes 
'an eternal right to the everlasting control of our educa- 
tional system, and an imsxisugnablc claim to exclude 
all other schools from their parishes ? 

This amazing pretension was forcibly exposed in 1 87‘0 
by Mr. Winterbotham : — “They say the public faith 
is pledged to them, that they haves been induccel to 
build schools, and partially maintain them, by thp 
esxpesctation of public -aid, and that therefore it would 
be a breach of public faith now to withelraw e)r with- 
hedd it. Now I think this is a most dangerous doc- 
trine, and one which the government would hesitate 
to apply, in any other case.,- If the present system of 
voluntary schools aided by the state be a wise one, 
then let it be defended on its meri^ts. But if it be not, 
and if it cannot be shown that it ,is for the pvblic 
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intorcst that the system should be continued, I deny 
jiltogether that any existing school has any, the 
smallest, claim upon the public purse. When and 
by whom was this pledge given? Who had power 
to give it ? You offered help to build schools. 
Schools were built, and you paid what you offered. 
You offered aid to qualified teachers. Teachers 
(pialificd and ‘y<^^ them. You changed your 

plan, you offered payment for each child cdu^at(Mi. 
Children* wer(5 educated, and you paid wliat you 
offered. But where in all this is there any pledge for 
the continuance of these payments? Youhavci altered 
from time to time the conditions and modes of your 
aid, and this without the consent and against the pro- 
test of those who received it Yet if you ttre 

bound at all you arc bound altogether,, and you have 
no more right to alter the terms of. the contract than 
to abolish it altogetljier. This theory of the faith of 
the country being phidged to the maintenance of the 
existing system Avill not bear a moment’s investiga- 
tion. How does it differ from the case of Maynootli 
College, or indeed of the Irish Church ? The Church 
had not received only annual aid dependent on the 
annual vote of parliament, but held and had hold for 
centuries, the capital of the public property thqy 
enjoyed. And in expectation of its continued enjoy- 
ment much more had boon* done and paid and risked 
than the managers of aided scIioqJs haye done or paid. 
Yet that did not ppvent your resuming public pro- 
perfjy when you thought fit, and is it to be said thiit 
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all schools you have aided have a right to eoutiuued 

support from the state for ever 

Ifothiiig can he added to this. If it be expedient 

to establish free Board schools, there is no lawful 

obstacle t 6 such a step in the vested rights of the 

sectarian schools. The managers of these sehoftls are 

perfectly at liberty to keep them open, if they can 

( 

support them wholly out of their owii pockets, or if 
they' can persuade the parents to go on paying for a 
worse instruction than they can procure gratuitously 
elsewhere. In some cases, no doubt, they would 
avail tliemselves of this right, and insist on competing 
with the Board school. In the majority of cases, 
however, they would 1/0 doubt lose no time in trans- 
feriing their buildings to the Board, reserving to 
themselves the. privilege of sending the clergyman or 
some other person at times agreed upon with the 
Board to give religious instruction, of the kind which 
they happened to prefer. 

It is therefore not true that the scheme of 
gratuitous secular instruction would involve a vast 
waste and sacrifice of all that voluntary effort has 
done for the country. There would be no waste or 
sacrifice at all. Voluntary effort has done two things. 
It has helped to provide instruction for certain hun- 
dreds of thousands of children during thfe last thirty 
years ; sjnd it has helped to build certain hundreds of 
school-houses. , Yon cannot possibly sacrifice the first 
of these results of voluntary effort. The instruction 

• Spoocli in tUi! ITi.nso of Common, s, Mill' jh IS'/i’STO. 
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has hocii acquired, such as it is, and there is an end 
of that. The school-houses certainly are caj)able of 
being sacrificed, if the managers insist on not trans- 
ferring them to the Boards. But what respectable 
motive will they have for keeping them shfit up and 
^mpty*? And this will be the only alternative to trans- 
ferring them. Managers of schools are like other 
people, and if they find that the country is bent on 
having free instruction and abandoning the so-cHUed 
voluntary, system, they will very soon make their 
account with the new state of things. 'That# is, th(?y 
will hand their school-houses ov(n* to the Boards. In 
ninety cases out of a hundred this will bo equivalent 
to handing them over to themst^lves, for it will mostly 
be their own fault if the managers (Jf the cxistiifig 
schools do not form part of the bodies .which liave.to 
administer the same schools when reconstituted. If 
tlieir.zeal for popular^ education is as disinterested as 
they pretend, they will have the same reasons for 
taking a part in it as they have now. If their zeal is 
not for popular educatfon, but for sectarian influence, 
then the sooner they are dispossessed of the moans of 
gxatifying this z{'al at the expense of other people, the 
better it will be for the cause wdiicli they profess to 
liave so deeply at heart. 

Once more, then, the only possibility of wasting 
what voluntaryism has cToue for ws in education lies 
in .the disuse of the school-houses.^ Thgf disuse would 
not practically ever^ take place. The managers are 
rate-payers ; the}; arc as scmsiblc as their mighbours ; 
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they are influenced as much as their neighbours by 
public opinion; they have everything to lose, and 
nothing to gain by insisting on keeping a fabric which 
the parish would, want, and for which they would 

have no lisc. Let no amount of sulky menace per- 

* 

suade us that they would not transfer, when they 
found their scholars’ fees about to be withdrawn. 
They would be guided by their interests, and all their 
interests would point in one way. 

I 

w 

^ ' XV. 

Let us turn to the question of cost. To begin with, 
the cost of a free school would not be a penny more 
than the cost of the same school partially supported by 
the children’s pence. Everything would go on just as 
it. does now, .except that either rates or taxes would 
make up the whole instead of the greater part of the 
expense, which they have to make up now. Thp con- 
troversy as to the relative cheapness of voluntary and 
rate-supported schools docs not touch this question. 
The management of the school would be just as econo- 
mical or just as extravagant whether the flnal fractipn 
is provided by private or public pence. The people 
therefore whose contribution to the question of 
national education consists first in warning us that 
School-boards will spoil the instruction by niggardli- 
ness apd parcimony, and .then in assuring our oppo- 
nents that School-boards will not care how lavishly 
they spend the public money — these eminently consis- 
tent reasoners have nothing to say op the question 
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whether it is well to extend the principle of free 
primary instruction from a part to the whole of the 
community. 

Under the present system, taking the figjires for 


1872,— 


£ 


s. 


d. 


The average grant per scholar in average 

attendance was . . . . 0 11 9f 

The total cost per scholar . . . 1 7^ 8*| 


Now we contend that if you est3.bli8h School-ljoards, 
and so stop the excessive multiplication of schools on 
a very small scale, as well as amalgamate existing 
schools so as to secure larger aggregates with a corre- 
sponding improvement both in efficiency and economy, « 
the cost would not exceed £1 5s. per head at the most._ 
Supposing this to be correct, the total cost of edu- 
cating 3,000,000 children up to a very high standard 
would be £3,750,000. * * 

Now it would be eminently presumptuous in any 
private individual or nomofficial body to insist on this 
sum being raised in any particular way. Grant that the 
nation has to provide this sum ; the precise mode of 
providing it is a detail which belongs to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Still, it is well in order to give a 
certain precision and rbality to our ideas on the subject, 
to make definite suggestion’s ,on this .part of it. The 
candid disputant will take them in good faith for what 
they are, as tentative suggestions which may be varied 
and imj)roved to any Extent, as financial authorities 
may deem best. 


M 
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It is suggested then, that two-thirds of the amount 
should come from the Consolidated Fund. The 
government now pay 11 5. Oft/, per head. Supposing 
the cost.to be 25s., then on this plan the government 
would have to raise their average payment from 
11s. to 16s. %d. Thus towards the £3,750,000 
the Consolidated Fund would contribiite £2,500,000^ 
The remaining third, that is £1,250,000, would have' 
to bet raised out of the local rates. 

Assuming the rateable value of property throughout 
the country to be £100,000,000, this sum would be 
exactly covered by a 3A rate. 

Of course it would bo easier, and would avoid a 
good deal'of jiopiilar outcry, if you took the whole sum 
required ouf of the Consolidated Fund. One unanswer- 
able objection to this is that we should lose the only 
guarantees we have for thrifty administration. We 
must boldly face whatever outcry the clergy and others 
may succeed in raising. And we face it by two argu- 
ments : — First, that the total cost to the community 
would be not a penny more, but something less. If 
the system of local taxation is a bad and unjust one, 
let it be amended. That is a financier’s question. If 
the incidence of the rates is unequal or unfair, let it be 
re-adjusted. If there are burdens imposed on localitie*s 
which it is expedient to shift to the national exchequer, 
shift them. ‘ No'^onc can seriously think that a three- 
penny rate — liberating the voltntary subscriber from 
the necessity of contributing, liberating the parent 
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from the necessity of providing school-pence — would 
be found an excessive burden. Let us take a practical 
case, the details of which are furnished to me by Mr. 
Ceilings, who has done so much to press the question 
of free schools on public attention. According to a 
vftry high calculation there should be in the primary 
schools of Birmingham 60,000 children. Let us allow 
them 255. per head per annum. The government 
grants would cover two-thirds of this. A 5c?. iflate 
would morg than cover the balance. Thus : — * 


Grants . . . • 

. 

. £51,240 

A 5^?. rate 

. 

. 25,620 



76,860 

Amount required . 

t 

. 75,000 



• 1,860 


Or let us put it more simply and intelligibly still. 
A workman living in a ton pound House would pay 
4s. 2c?.* per annum, and*would receive in return instruc- 
tion for his children. And he would know that all 
his neighbours wore doipg the samo.^ 

The second reply to the popular outcry about rates 


^ The following budget for the Birmingham day-schools in 1869 may be 
useful to the^cader who does not know the present way of raising the school 
money. Of course, the proportion among the several items is not the same 
everywhere, but this is probably a fair example of the educational budget of 
a large town ; — , 


Government grants . . • . 

Voluntary subscriptions . •. 

Congregational collections . 
Endowments, and other sources . 
School pence .... 


£ 1 . d, 

. 7,673 18 0 

•. 3,465 7 8 

894 2 6 

. # . 1,749 2 9 

, 10,252 5 2 


£24,024 16 1 


M 2, 


« 
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is this. If we have to pay more money, we should get 
so much more for it, that the new system will still he 
the cheaper of the two. The cost of the present 
system properly considered is enormous. Its advo- 
cates divide the total expenditure by the total number 
of children at school. This is unreasonefble alid 
absurd. The greater number of these children get no 
instruction of the smallest value, and might nearly, if. 
not quite, as well be amusing themselves in the streets. 
What would be thought of a manufacturer, who should 
in reckoning the cost of production count the ‘ wasters ’ 
for as much as the perfected article ? As Mr. Fitch 
has said, ‘‘the true measure of sueeess are those who 
pass, and not those' who float in and out, and whose 
instruction is purely nominal.’’ 

. In the yf^ar ending August 31, 1871, the total 
expenditure was £1,643,669 25. Sd. 

The, total number of childrcq making full passes in 

0 , • 
the three highest standards was 122,905. ‘ 

The total number in Sixth Standard, 19,735. 

Beckoning cost on the former it is £13 75. 6d. per 

A 

head ; on the latter, £83 55. 9c?. 

Would it not be the truest economy to spend a 
million a year more, at the same time increasing the 
number of really educated children to something like 
the Prussian standard, thus reducing the cost per head 
ten or twenty fold ? « ' 

Those who find it difficult to answer the arguments 
advanced in the preceding pages, /ipp«ar, if oue may 
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judge* from the criticisms -which have been passed 
upon them in the press, to find comfort in the assertion 
that public opinion rejects the proposals to which 
these arguments arc intended to lead. This assertion 
usually means no more than, that a measure could not 
bb got through the House of Commons. Perhaps on 
the whole it is well that out of the many scores of 
writers on public affairs, there should be one or 
two who hesitate to accept the feasibility of immedi- 
ately carrying a measure as the final test of its wisdom 
and fitness. It may be very well for a writer t)f lead- 
ing articles in the Times to insist on limiting his out- 
look to to-moiTOw morning, but surely there is no harm 
in occasionally considering a subject with a slightly 
wider horizon. The evils of a narrow and inadequate 
preparatory discussion were never more vividly 
exemplified than in that unfortunate piece of legis- 
lation. which was sq ridiculously believed by its 
authors to have settled the question of public instruc- 
tion. 

* The question of free schools, for instance, can hardly 
be. said to have received any discussion at all in this 
country, though no article in the modern programme has 
been more vigorously sustained by the best continental 
reformers, from Condorcet downwards. Perhaps one , 
•reason for this is the just suspicion on the part of 
many infiuential persons, who take* a sort of interest 
in popular education, and yet are^still .more deeply 
interested in* certain abuses, that if we are to impose 
a heavier burden m the country for the sake of pro- 
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Tiding gratuitous instruction, people may begin to 
look around them and ask, whether after all the whole 
of the endowments of the National Church are at pre- 
sent put to the most wise, just, and useful purposes 
that the* electors can think of. 



APPENDIX. 

(A.) 

Tlte Elementary Educatim Act of 

I have thought it might be useful to print here some 
of the principal portions of this Act. 

Regulations for Conduct of Public Elementary Schools. 

7. Every elementary school which is conducted In accordancu 
with the following regulations shall be a public elementary school 
within the meaning of this Act ; and every public elementary 
school shall be conducted in accordance with the following regula- 
tions copy of which regulatio’ns shall be conspicuously put up in 
every such school) ; namely, * 

(1.) It shall not be required, as a condition of any child being 
admitted into or jontinuing in the school, that he shall 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school, .or 
any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend 
any religious observance or any instruction in religious 
subjects in the school or elsewhere, from which obser- 
•vance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his parent, 
or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious 
observance tty the religious body to which his pareift 
belongs : 

(2.) The time or times during which any religious observance 
is practised or instruction in religious subjects is given 
• at any meeting of the school sl^ll be aither at the begin- 

ning or at the end or at the beginning and the end of 
such meeting, and shall be inserted in a time-table to be 
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approved by the Education Department, and to be kept 
permanently and conspicuously aflSxed in every* school- 
room ; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent 
from such observance or instruction without forfeiting 
any of the other benefits of the school : 

(8.) The school shall be open at all times to the inspection of 
any of Her Majesty’s inspectors, so, however, that it 
shall be no part of the duties of such inspector to inquire 
into any instruction in religions subjects given at suah 
school, or to examine any scholar therein in religious 
knowledge or in any religious subject or book : 

(4.) The school shall be conducted in accordance with the < 
conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary* 
school in order to obtain an annual parliamentary grant. 


Management and MaiMenance of Schools Inj School Board. 

14. Every school provided by a school board shall be con- 
ducted under the control and management of such board in 
accordance with the following regulations : 

(1.) The school shall bo a public elementary school within the 
meaning of this Act : 

(2.) No religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught 
in the {school. 

15. The school board may, if they think fit, from time to time 
delegate any of their powers under thi^ Act except the power of 
raising money, and in particular may delegate the control and 
management of any school provided by them, with or without any 
conditions or restrictions, to a body of managers appointed by 
them, consisting of not less than threei persons. 

17. Every child attending a school provided by any school 
board shall pay such weekly fee as may be prescribed by the schqol 
board, with the consent of the Education Department, but the 
school board may from time to time, for a renewable period not 
exceeding six months, remit the whole or any part of such fee in 
the case of any child when they are of opinion that the parent of 
such child is unable from poverty to pay the same, b,ut such 
remission shall not be deemed to be parochial relief given to such 
parent. 

• Transfer of Private Schools to Boards. 

28. The managers of^ any elementary school in the district of 
a school board may, in manner provided by this Act, make an 
arrangement with the school board for transferring their school to 
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such school board, and the school board may assent to such 
arrangement. 

An arrangement under this section may be made by the 
managers by a resolution or other act as follows ; (that is to say,) 

(1.) Where there is any instrument declaring the trusts of the 
school, and such instrument provides any. manner in 
which or any assent with which a resolution or act 
^ binding the managers is to be passed or done, then in 
accordance with the provisions of such instrument : 

(2.) Where there is no such instrument, or such instrument 
contains* uo such provisions, then in the manner and with 
the assent, if any, in and with which it may be shown 
to the Education Department to have been usualrfor a 
resolution or act binding such managers to be pj,ssed or 
done : ^ 

(3.) If no manner or assent can be shown to have been usual, 
then by a resolution passed by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of those members of their body who are 
present at a meeting of the body summoned for the 
purpose, and vote on the question, and with the assent 
of any other person whose assent under the circum- 
stances appears to the Education Department to be 
requisite. • 

And in every case such arrangement shall bo made only — 

(1.) With the consent of the Education Dcqiartmeiit ; and, 

» (tJ.) If there are aniflial subscribers to such school, with the 

* consent of a majority, not being less than two-thirds in 
number, of those of the annual subscribers who are 
present at a meeting duly summoned for the purpose, 
and vote on the question. 


Boards viay Pay Fees. 

26. The school board may, if they think fit, from time to time, 
for a renewable period not exceeding six months, pay the whole of 
any part of the school fees payable at any public elementary school 
by any child resident in their, district whose parent is in their 
opinion enable from poverty to fay the same ; but no such pay- 
ment shall be made or refused on condition of the child attending 
any public elementary school other than^such As may be selected 
by the pareril ; and such payment shall not be deemed to be 
parochial relief given to jfuch parent. 
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Boards may establish Free Schools. 

26. If a school board satisfy the Education Department that, 
on the ground of the poverty of the inhabitants of any place in 
their district, it is expedient for the interests of education to pro- 
vide a school at which no fees shall be required from the scholars, 
the board ipay, subject to such rules and conditipns as the Educa- 
tion Department may prescribe, provide such school and may 
admit scholars to such school without requiring any fee. < * 


And Industrial Schools. • * 

27 . A school board shall have the same powers of contributing 
money in the case of an industrial school as is given to a prison 
authority by section twelve of “ The Industrial Schools Act, 
1866 ; ” and upon the election of a school board in a borough the 
council of that borough shall cease to have power to contribute 
under that section. 

28. A school board may, with the consent of the Education 

Department, establish, build, and maintain a certified industrial 
school within the 'meaning of the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, 
and shall for that purpose have the same powers as they have for 
fne purpose o,f providing sufficient school accommodation for their 
district: Provided that the school board, so far as regards any 
such industrial school, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of one 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State in the same manner 
as the managers of any other industrial school are subject, and 
such school shall be subject to the provisions of the said Abt, and 
not of this Act. ^ 


Constitution of Boards. 

29. The school board shall bo elected in manner provided by 
this Act, — in a borough by the persons whose names are on the 
burgess roll of such borough for the time being in force, and in a 
parish not situate in the metropolis by the ratepayers. , 


^ Cumulative Yote. , 

At every such election every voter shall be entitled to a num- 
ber of votes equal to the numbar of the members of the school 
board to*be elected, and may give all such votes to one candidate, 
or may distribute 'them ^piong the candidates, as he thinks fit. ' 
The school board in the metropolis shall be ele^ed in manner 
hereinafter provided by this Act. t 
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United School Districts. 

40. Where the Education Department are of opinion that it 
would be expedient to form a school district larger than a borough 
or a parish or any school district formed under this Act, they may, 
except in the metropolis, by order made after such inquiry and 
notice as hereinafter mentioned, form a united school district by 
,uniting^any two or more adjoining school districts, and upon such 
union cause a school board to be formed for such united school 
district. 


Contributory Districts. 

49. The Education Department may by order direct that one 
school district shall contribute towards the provision or ma jnteflance 
of public (flementary schools in anothjs school district or districts, 
and in such case the former (or contributing district) sh^l pay to the 
latter (or school owning district or districts) such proportion of the 
expenses of such provision or maintenance or a sum calculated in 
such manner as the Education Department may from time to time 
prescribe. 


Permissive Compulsion. 

74. Every school board may from time to 'time, with the* 
approvahof the Education Department, make ftye-laws for all or 
any of the following purposes : — 

'^1.) Requiring the*parcrits of children of such age, not less 
’* than five years nor more than thirteen years, as fhay be 

fixed by the bye-laws, to cause such children (unless 
there is some reasonable excuse) to attend school : 

(2.) Determining thef time during which children are so to 

* attend school ; provided that no such bye-law shall pre- 
vent the withdrawal of any child from any religious 
observance or instruction in religious subjects, or shall 

, require any child to attend school on any day exclusively 
set apart for religious observance by the religious body 
to which his parent belongs, or shall be contrary to any- 
thing contg,ined in any Act for regulating the education 
of children employed in labour : 

(8.) Providing for the remission or payment of the whole or 
• any part of the fedfe of any* child where the parent 
. satisfies the school board that he is unable from poverty 

tq. pay the same : # * 

(4.) Imposing penalties for the breach of any bye-laws: 

• (5.) Revoking orAltering any bye-law previously made. 

' ' • # » 
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Provided that any bye-law under this section requiring a child 
between ten and thirteen years of age to attend school shall provide 
for the total or partial exemption of such child from the obligation 
to attend school if one of Her Majesty’s inspectors certifies that 
such child has reached a standard of education specified in such 
bye-law. 

Any of the following reasons shall be a reasonable excuse; 
namely, ' 

(1.) That the child is under efficient instruction in some other 
• manner : 

(2.) That the child has been prevented from attending school 
by sickness or any unavoidable cause : 

(3.) That there is no public elementary school open which the 

^ child can attend within such distance, not exceeding three 
* miles, measured according to the nearest roqd from the 
residence of such^Shild, as the bye-laws may prescribe. 


Parliamentary Grant. 

96. After the thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
- hundred and seventy-one nd parliamentary grant shall bo made to 

any elementary school which is not a public elementary school 
within the mea^iing of this Act. 

' No parliamentary grant shall be made in aid of building, en- 
larging, improving, or fitting up any elementary school, except in 
pursuance of a memorial duly signed, and containing the informa- 
tion required by the Education Department for enabling them to 
decidp on the application,, and sent to the Education Department- 
on or before the thirty-first day of December one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy. 

97. The conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary 

school in order to obtain an annual parliamentary grant shall be 
those contained in the minutes of the Education DepartmentT in 
force for the time being, and shall amongst other matters providd 
that the thirty-first day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one — i 

• (1.) Such grants shall not be made in respect of any instruc- 
tion in religious subjects : , 

(2.) Such grant shall not for any year exceed the income of 
the school for that year which was derived from volun- 
tery contributions, and from school fees, and from any 
sources other than the parliamentary grant ; 
but such conditions'' shall n^Dt require that the school shall be in 
connection with a religious denomination, or that religious instruc- 
tion shall bo given in the school, and shall'.not give any preference 
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or advjintagc to any school on the ground that it is or is not pro- 
vided by a school board : 

Provided that where the school board satisfy the Education 
Department that in any year ending the twenty-ninth of September 
the sum required for the purpose of the annual expenses of the 
school board of any school district, and actually paid to the trea- 
surer of such board by the rating authority, amountfwl to a sum 
which would have been raised by- a rate of threepence in the pound 
bn the fatcablo value of such district, and any such rate would 
have produced less than twenty pounds, or less than seven shillings 
and sixpence per child of the number of children in the average 
attendance at the public elementary schools provided by such school 
board, such school board shall be entitled, in addition to the annual 
parliamentary grant in aid of the public elementary school^ j)ro- 
vided by them, to such further sum out of moneys prot'ided by 
Parliament^as, when added to the saftn actually so paid by the 
rating authority, would, as the case may be, make up 4he sura of 
twenty pounds, or the sum of seven shillings and sixpence for each 
child, but no attendance shall be reckoned for the purpose of cal- 
culating such average attendance unless it is an attendance as de- 
fined in the said minutes : • . 

Provided that no such minute of the Education Department 
not in force at the time of the ])assing of this Act shall be deemed 
to be in force until it has lain for not less than one* month on the ■ 
table of both Houses of Parliament. * 

08. If *the managers of any school which, is situate in the dis- 
trict of a school board acting under this Act, and is not previously 
in receipt of an annual' jjarliaiiientary grant, whether such mana- 
g«rs arc a school board’ or not, apply to fhe Education DepaAment 
for a parliamentary grant, the Education Department may, if they 
think that such school is unnecessary, refuse such application. 

99. The managers of every elementary school shall have power 
to fulfil the conditions required in pursuance of this Act to bo ful- 
filled in order to obtain a parliamentary grant, notwithstanding any 
provision contained in any instrument regulating the trusts or 
management of their school, and to apply such grant accordingly. 
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Extracts from the Privy Council Rules. 


Grants to Day Schools. 

19. The managers of a school which has met not less than 400 
times, in the morning and afternoon, in the course of a year, as 
defined by Article 18, may claim at the end of stich year — 

A. T^he sum of 6s. per scholar, according to the average number 
< in attendance throughout the year (Article 26). 

B. For hvery scholar present on the day of examination, who has 

attended not les^han 250 morning or afternoon meet- 
ings of the school : — 

1. If above four, and under seven years of age at the end of 

the year (Article 18), — 

(«.) 8s., or ^ 

(6.) 10s. if the infants are taught as a separate depart- 
, ment, by a certificated teacher of their own, in 
r a room properly constructed and furnished for 
„ ^ their instruction. 

* 

2. If more than seven years of age, 12s., subject to examina- 

tion (Article 28), viz. — 

I 4s. for passing in reading . * • 

4s. for passing in writing ; 

4s. for passing in arithmetic. 

20. 150 attendances (Article 28) qualify for examination — 

(a.) Scholars attending school under any half-time Act. 
(b.) Boys above 10 attending school in a rural district. 

21. If the time-table of the school, in use throughout the year, 
has provided for one or more spe^^ific subjects of secular instruction 
beyond Article 28, — 

<• A grant of 8s. per subject may be made»for every day scholar, 
presented in Standards IV. — ^VI. (Article 28) who passes 
a satisfactory examinatiyit in not more than ^two of such 
subjects (Schedule IV.) 

No grant may b^ claimed under this Article on account of any 
scholar who h^ been examined, in the same subject, 
within the preceding year, by the Department of Science 
and Art. . «-• 
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Grants to Evening Schools. 

22. The managers of a school which has met not less than 60 
times in the evening, in the course of a year, as defined by Article 
107, may claim (Article 108 and 109), — 

(a.) The sum of 4.9. per scholar, according to ,the average 
number in attendance throughout the year (Article 26). 

(i.) f’or every scholar who has attended not less than 40 even- 
ing meetings of the school 7.9. 6d., subject to examina; 
tion (Article 28), viz., 2s. Qd. for passing in reading, 
2s. 6d. for passing in writing, and 2s. Qd. for passing in 
arithmetic. 


Calculation o/ Attendance. 

23. Attendance at a morning or afternoon meeting may not bo 
reckoned for any scholar who has been under instructioh in secular 
subjects less than two hours, nor attendance at an evening meeting 
for any scholar who has been under similar instruction less4han 
one hour and a half. 

24. Attendance of boys at drill, under a competent instructorr 
for not more than two hours a week, and 40^ours in the year, 
may, in a day school be counted as school attendance. 

25. Attendances may not be reckoned for an;^ scholar above 18, * 
or in a day school under 8, or, in an evening school, unde# 12 
years of age. 

26i, The average number of scholars in attendance for any 
‘period is found by adding together the attendances of sjll the 
scholars for the same period, and dividing tho sum by the number 
of times the school has met within the same period ; the quotient 
is the average number in attendance. 

^7. In calculating the average number in attendance, the attend- 
ances of half-time scholars reckon for no more than those of other 
scholars. 


Standards of' Examination. 

(These have been given at p, 20 of the text.) 

29. No scholar mttybe presented a second time for examination. 

(a.) Under a lower standard ; or, 

.{b.) Under the same st^dard. . 

80. After Dec. 81, 1874, no day scholar a^ove 9 years of age, 
and no evening scholar above 13, will 6e examined in Standard I. 

81. After Dec. 81. 1875, no day scholar above 9 y.ears of age, 
and no evening sclyila/ above 18, will be examined in Standard II. 
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Pupil-teacJiers. 

70. Pupil-teachers are boys or girls employed to serve in a 
school on the following conditions, namely : 

(a.) That the school is reported by the inspector to be — 

•1. Under a duly certificated teacher (Articles 43and57). 

2. Held in suitable pfemfses. « « 

8. Well furnished and well supplied with books and 
' apparatus. 

4. Properly organized and skilfully.instructed. 

5. Under good discipline. 

, 6. Likely to be maintained during the period of en- 

« ^ gagcment. 

(b.) That the ptqnl-'michers be not less than 13 years (com- 
pleted^ of age at the date of th^' engagement. 

(c.) Be of the same sex as^ the certificated teacher under 
whom they serve ; but in a mixed school female pupil-teachers 
may serve under a master, and may receive instruction from 
him out of school hours, on condition that some respectable 
woman, approved by the managers, be invariably present 

0 during the whole time that such instruction is being given. 

(d.) Be 'presented to the inspector for examination at the 
• time and plaoo fixed by his notice (Article 11). 

(e.) Pass the pxaminations and produce the certificates 
specified in Schedule I. 

(/.) I'hat the managers enter into an agreement ifi the. 
tferms of the memorandum in the Second Schedule to thSs 
Code, a copy of which memorandum is sent to the managers 
for every candidate approved by the Department. 

{jg.) That not more than four pupil-teachers are engaged in 
the school for every certificated teacher serving in it. {INm 
Article will take effect from the 1st of April 1874.) • 

71. The Education Department is not a party to the engage- 
ment, and confines itself to ascertaining, on the admissioh of the 
pupil-teacher and at the end of each year of the service — 

, (a.) Whether the prescribed examination is passed before 

the inspector. 

(b.) Whether the prescribe^ certificates are produced from 
the managers and tekohers. 
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TBAINING SCHOOLS. 

Section I. 

88. A training school includes — 

(rt) A college, for boarding, lodging, and instructing candi- 
dates for the office of teachers in elementary schools ; and 

(i.) A practising department, in which such candidates 
maji learn the exercise of their profession. 

84. No grant is made to a training school unless the Education • 

Department is satisfied with the premises, management, and staff. 

* • 

Section II. 

ilrants to Training Schools. 

35. Annuifi grants are made to the y^ctising departments on 
the same condition as to other »'ublic elementary schools.* 

86. Grants arc placed to the credit of each college of £100 for 
every master, and of £70 for every mistress who, having been 
trained in such college during two years, has, since Deceml^er 
1862,— • 

(a.) completed the prescribed period of probation (Article 
51), and become qualified to receive a certificate as a teachei^ 
in a public elementary school, or in a training college ; 

(b.) been reported by the proper department in each case 
to hafe completed a like period of good service as an 
elementary teacher in the Army or Royal Navy, or (within 
Gr<jat Britain) in Pqpr Law Schools, Certified Industrial 

**» 'Schools, or Certified l^formatories. * * 

87. Teachers who have been trained for one year only may 
obtain certificates after probation (Article 61), or may be reported 
by the proper department, itpon the same terms as others ; and 
grants, of half the amounts specified in Article 86, may bo placed 
to ‘the credit of the colleges in which they were trained, pro- 
vided — 

(«.)* they completed their training before Ist January, 
1864 ; or 

(6) are teachers of infants, having — 

1, received a complete and special course of training 

for that servicq in their colleges, which must 
have been previdhsly recognised by the Educa- 
tion Department as providing such a course; 
and ^ * 

2, undergone their probation in infant schools. 

88. ^Lapsed Article.) 


N 
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89. The annual grant to each college is paid out of the sums 
placed to its credit (Articles 86, 87), and must not exceed— 

(«.) 76 per cent, of the expenditure of the college for the 
year, certified in such manner as their Lordships may require. 

(6.) £60 for each male, and £35 for each female, Queen’s 
scholar (Article 96), in residence for continuous training 
throughout the year for which it is being paid. 

90. The annual grant to each college is paid as follows,: — • , 
(fl.) An instalment of £12 (males), or £8 (females) is paid 

on 1st March, 1st June, and 1st September, in respect of 
every Queen’s scholar (Article 96) in residence for continuous ' 
training throughout the year. < 

, (A) The balance is adjusted as soon as the college accounts 

'• for the year have been closed, audited, and approved by the 
Education Departniiiiii^t. 


Section III. 

Admission into Training Schools. 

91. An examination of candidates for admission into training 
schools is annually held at each college in December, during the 
'vyeek followiijg flie examination for certificates (Article 100). 

92. The examination extends to the subjects required in the 
course of a pupil-teacher’s engagement (Schedule I.) 

98. The candidates are selected, and admitted to the examina- 
tion, by the authorities of each training school on their own 
responsibility, subject tp no other conditions, on the part* of the 
Education Department, than the candidates — 

(a.) intend bond fide to adopt and follow the profession of 
teacher in schools fulfilling the cpnditions of Article 86 (a) or 
(b.) having been pupil-teacher^ have successfully completed 
their engagement. " 

(c.) not having been pupil-teachers, will be more than 18 
years of age on the 1st of January next following the date of 
the examination. This article will apply to pupd-teachers 
, whose engagement may have been determined under section 5 
of the memorandum agreement (Article 70 /), (1) without dis- 
credit to themselves, and (2) for reasons approved by the 
Education Department. 

o 

94. 71ie successful «candidated are arranged in two classes in 
order of merit. 

96. The authorities of each training school may propose to ‘the 
Education Department for admission any candidate ‘declared to be 
admissible pursuant to Article 94, t , • 
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REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON, 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ITS SCHOOLS. 

I. — Oemral Regulations. 

1. Infant schools shall be mixed. 

2. Senior schools shall be separate. , 

3. Large schools shall be provided wherever it is practicable to 

do so. • 

4. As a general rule,' female teachers only shall be employed in 
infant and girls’ schools. 

• 6. The period during which the children are under actual 

Instruction in school shall bo five hours daily for five days in the 
week. • 

6. During the time of religious teaching or religious obsewance, 

any childrenjwithdrawn from such tea'*4<lhg or observance shall 
receive separate instruttion in secular subjects. , 

7. Every occurrence of corporal punishment shall bo formally 
recorded in a book kept for the purpose. Pupil- teachers are abso- 
lutely prohibited from inflicting such punishment. The h^d 
teacher shall be held directly responsible for every punishment of 
the kind. 

8. Music and drill shall be taught in every school during part of, 

the time devoted to actual instruction. • 

9. In all day schools provision shall be made foi{ giving efiect to 
the following resolution of the board passed on the 8th March, 
1871 

“ Thj,! in the schools provided by the board the Bible shall be 
reit^and there shall be given such explanations and such instfuc- 
tiom therefrom in the principles of morality and religion, as are 
suited to the capacities of children : provided always — 

1. That in such explanations and instruction the provisions 

of the Act in Sections VII. and XIV. be strictly observed’, 
both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt be made in 
any such schools to attach, children to any particular 
denomination. 

2. That in regard of any particular school, the board shall 

consider and determine upon any application by mana- 
gers, parents, or ratepayers of the district, who may show 
special cause for exception of the school from the opera- 
tion of this resolution, whole or in part.” 

10. In all schools provision may be made for giving effect to the 
following resolution of the board passed 015 July 26th, 1871 : — 

“1. That in accordance with the general practice of existing 
elementary schools, provision may be made for offering 
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prayer and using hymns in schools provided by the board 
at the ‘time or times’ when, according to Section YIL, 
-Sub-Section II., of the Elementary Education Act, 

‘ religious observances ’ may be ‘ practised.’ 

“2. That the arrangements for such ‘ religious observances ’ 
be left to the discretion of the teachers and managers of 
each school, with the right of appeal to the board, by 
leacher, managers, parents, or ratepayers of the district : 

Provided always— 

“ That in the offering of any prayers, and in the use of any 
hymns, the provisions of the Act in Sections VII. and* 
XIV. be strictly observed, both in letter and spirit, and 

( that no attempt be made to attach children to any par- 
* , ticular denomination.’’ 

11. All the children *!&’ any one infant, junior, or Senior school, 
shall pay the same weekly fees. 

12. The minimum weekly fee in infant, junior, and senior schools, 
stall be one penny, and the maximum foe nincpence. 

13. The half-timers attending any school shall pay half the 
weekly fees chargeable in* that school, provided that such half-fees 
be not less than one penny. 

e 14. The fees*payable in evening schools shall be left to tho dis- 
cretion of the managers, subject to the approval of the board. 

• 15. If exceplional circumstances should appear to render the 
establishment of a free school, in any locality, expedient, the facts 
shall be brought before the board, and its decision taken upon the 
special case. ^ 

II. — Reffulatiom for Infant Schools. • 

16. In infant schools instruction shall be given in tho following 
subjects : — 

(fl.) The Bible, and the principles of religion and morality^ in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution of the board 
passed on the 8th March, 1871. 

(5.) Reading, writing, and arithmetic. " 

(c.) Object lessons of a simple character, with some such 
exercise of the hands and eyes as is given in the “ Kinder- 
Garten ” system. 

((/.) Music and drill! 

III. — Regulations for Junior and Senior Schools. 

17. In junior and senior schools, certain kinds of instruction 
shall form an essential part of the teaching of every school ; but 
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others may or may not be added to them, at the discretion of the 
managers of individual schools, or by the special direction of the 
board. The instruction in discretionary subjects shall not interfere 
with the efficiency of the teaching of the essential subjects. 

18. The following subjects shall be essential. 

(rt.) The Bible, and the principles of religion and morality, 
in accordance with the terms of the reso^tion of the 
board, passed on tlie 8th March, 1871. . 

* (/•) Reading, writing, arithmetic ; English grammar and com- 

position, and the principles of book-keeping in senior 
schools ; with mensuration in senior boys’ schools. 

(c.) Systematized object-lessons, embracing in the six school 
years a course of elementary instruction in physical 
science, and serving as an introduction to the science 
examinations which are conducted by the Science and 
JIrt Department. ^ 

(d.) The Histofy of England. • , 

(e.) Elementary geography. 

(/.) Elementary social economy. 

Q.) Elementary drawing. ** 

(/j.) Music and drill. • 

(/.) In girls’ schools, plain needlework and cutting out. 

19. The following subjects shall be discrotionarji: — *’ 

(rt.) Domestic economy. • , 

(/y.)* Algebra. 

(c.) Geometry. 


«^2(f. Subject to the apfirobation of th^ board, any extra si^bjects 
r^ognised by the New Code (1871) shall be considered to be 
jdiscretioiiary subjects. 
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• Outlag on Education in Chicago. 

. To understand clearly the figures in the following 
statement of the cost of education in thn- public schools 
of this city, the following things must be borne in 
miild :-r- 

1. The High School^ in which are educated Wer 500 
scholars, 'ages from 15 to 20, is no part of the common 
schaol system. The coiirse of study is an advanced 
one, and the cost is greatly in excess of the cost of 
the ordinary scjjiools. The same remarks apply to the 
nonnal schodl. Both schools are supported out' of the 
taxes and funds raised for the public schools. • 

2. The land, and school buildings, have been bought 
and paid for out of the public fund^. In computing tjji? 
interest on the money thus invested, the values given 
are not the cost, but the present values, including, of 
course, the great rise in the value of the land which 
has taken place since the same was bought for the 
schools. The actual outlay for the land and schools 
does not probably exceed one half the amount at which 
they are now valued, and on which* interest is com- 
puted. With this explanation, the enclosed statement 
compiled from the ofl&cial records of the Board of 
Education Will be batter understood. Here is the 
actual cost for the years 1871-2 an^ 1872-3. 
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1871-2 

No. of Teachers .... 477 

Average number of Pupils for the 
Year . ... . . 24,589 

Paid for Tuition .... $878,671 


Average cost of Tuition per Pupil . 16.43 

Paid for Fuel .... 25,980 

Paid for Janitors . . ... 27,966 

Cost per Pupil for Fue^l and Janitors 2.20 

Cost of Repairs, Supplies, and 
• General Expenses . . . 46,887 

Total for support of Schools . . $479,444 

Average cost per Pdpil . . . 19.64 

• Six per cent, interest on present 


• value of Land and Buildings . 117,158 . 

• Grand total of cost of Schools, in- 
cluding six per cent, on value of • 

Lands aiid Buildi^s . . 59^^602 

Average cost per Pfipil on grand 

total of cost .... 24.81 


1872-3 

660 

28,883 

$480,643 

14.98 
30,851 
81,442 
, 2.11 

82,441 

$624,202 

18.20 

• 

134,834 


?59,686 

^.87 


The average cost of pupils in the High and Normal 
Schools, included in the above^ general table, was db 
follows; — • • . 

^ High School. Normal. 



1871-2 1872-3 

1871-2 

Cost per Pupil for Tuition . 

$66.19 

$60.06 

Cost per Pupil for Janitors 



.^n^Fuel . . • . 

C«|t per Pupil for support of 

• 1.96 

5.10 

Schools .... 

60.06 

67.07 

Average cost per Pupil on 



grand total of cost . 

70.76 

79.04 


*• The whole number of pupils in the High and Normal 
schools in 1872-3 was 667. Deducting the cost ’of 
those ftvo schools for the year 1872-3, the average 
cost of pupils in, the common schools proper, and 
excluding the charge for interest, was $18 56c. 7m. 
(eighteen dollars, fifty-six*cents, and’seven mills.) 

In the cost of janitors is included th§ wages of* 
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gtemen, and all the expense of care of build- 
TJis cost does not include books, though it 
v does that of ink, pencils, and chalk. 


— ^The foregoing expenses are of course given 
in United States currency. The average value of the 
currency dollar during the period named has been 
88 cents in coin, 5 dollars coin supposed to be equal to 
the pound sterling. 


THE END. 


a' 
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